






































‘Diterature. 


For the “ Albion.” 
THE MOON AND THE BEACON, 


Honey moon! Honey moon! 
Though—this Ap 

Ocean, bay, and dark lagoon 
Revel in thy light, 

Will to-morrow see thy rays 

PR ose lowers 4. gleam, ‘ 

my young bride’s tender gaze 

Still with gladness beam ? 


Beacon Lighs! Beacon Light! 
Shiviag, Fallh-like, every mi 
ning, Faith-like, every night 

Where the breakers on ! o 

Like a beating heart thy flash, 
Fed by human care, 

Cheers the Mariner when crash 
Tempests through the air. 


Maiden fair! Maiden fair! 
While the orange wreath 

Sheds its fi nce o’er thy hair, 
Let thy ro, breath 

Vow that, like the Beacon’s light, 





‘Jand porches to an unusual extent. An entire new church 
,}eeems to open after 


Thou wilt ever shine far more characteristics of this mate than even of the later deco- 

For the lover who to-night & rated, which fram. the date of the work we should expect to 

Links his fate to thine. 5. W, |find. The perpendicular work thus is continued 
2g irayias pc coer {05 oad en ate Ge 

' 4ower , an e - 

OUR ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. Ho alma w the lst days of othe arehtoctare rhe alto- 

. rations in south transept ma: re, as, perhaps, the 

a Jearliest a PWS perpendicular work in Eugiand. ‘The 

The great lightness and beauty of the Corona (at design is, d, Ww: in one chief charatteristic of true 






bury), the extreme east end of the cathedral, 
says Mr, King, and we adc : 3 
martyred archbishop. It is Engt ’s work, When 
Archbishop Anselm was at Rome in the early part of his epis- 
copate, and attending a council in the Lateran, a question 
arose as to his proper place, since no Archbishop of Canter- 
bury had as yet been present at a Roman Council. Pope 
Pascal II. decided by assigning to the “ Alterius orbis papa” a 
seat in the “ Corona,” the most honourable position. It is 
possible that this fact may have led the architects, on the re- 
building of the choir, to make the addition of an Eastern apse, 
or Corona, ;which did not exist in the earlier church. In it 
were the shrines of Archbishop Odo and Wilfrid of York and 
a golden reliquary in the form of a head, containing some relic 
of Becket—perhaps the severed scalp. By a confusion of its 
proper name with this relic the Eastern apse came to be 
generally known as “ Becket’s Crown.” On the north side is 
the tomb of Cardinal Pole, Queen Mary’s Archbishop (1556- 
58) and the last Archbishop buried at Canterbury. His 
poe ivr blood gave him a title to so distinguished a place of 
sepulture. 
At Rochester the double transepts, the numberless shafts of 
Petworth marble, and perhaps the flights of stairs ascending 
from either side of the crypts, recall immediately the works of 
the two Williams in the mother church, which always main- 
tained the closest connexion with hester, her earliest 
daughter. At Oxford the visitor would dwell to remark 
the choir screen and the Pulpit, the screen being 
Jacobean and deserving notice for its curious mix- 
ture of Gothic and Italian detail, while the Pulpit, at 
the angle of the south transept, is still more interesting and 
remarkable. It is probably of the same date as the screen, 
the grotesque carvings on its sides, being “ strikingly similar 
to others of about the same date in some of the old houses in 
Holywell,” are especially worthy of attention, The original 
canopy, terminating in the symbol of the pelican, has been 
removed into the choir, where it now serves as the canopy of 
the episcopal throne. The porch of Peterborough is also to 
be remarked in our hurried transit as being of the purest 
Early English architecture. The work “seems about coeval 
with the Chapter-house at Lincoln, and the west porch at 
Ely, both of which were built shortly after 1200, and have 
very florid and elaborate details.”........ “ The fineness of the 
masonry, and the close jointing of the deeply-moulded arch- 
stones, are unsurpassed by anything of this period in the king- 
dom.” At Peterborough, too, we are inevitably struck by the 
west front, which, “as a portico,” says Mr. Fergusson, “ using 
the term in its classical sense, is the grandest and finest in Eu- 
rope; though wanting in the peniments which would 
enable it to rival some of the great fagades of Continental ca- 
thedrals.” There is no “similar” arrangement on an im- 
portant scale in England, although on the Continent it is not 
uncommon, as at Amiens and Chartres. Nowhere is the ui- 
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but all sign of the chapel itself and of 

has disappeared. 
Tanged the chief English Cathedrals, south 
is. such of them as are possessed of the 
beauties or the most significant features in their 
their accessories, or their sites. There is the further 
world of theirmonuments, their sculptures, their stained glass, 
their bishops, ‘and their traditions, in which the traveller will 
find payer rf much history, and much gorgeous recreation 
his sight an 4 nning again with Winchester, 
how 8t. Swithun by his own choice lay out in 
churebyard where the rain from the eaves might fall on his 
h was translated from this lowly grave toa 
‘within the cathedral, having been delayed by 
incessant rain for 40 days, whence his a reputation 
as a weather saint. ewulf, husband of the good wife 
whose cakes King Alfred burnt, was also afterwards one of 
its bishops. “Henry of Blois, nut only the most powerful 
\prelate who ever occupied the see of Winchester, but the 
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thee Lede Chapel” are probebig he, f les of 
é 2 are pro e finest exam 0} ure 
. | Decorated fe a z - - 


Se < tloned here (we continue the words of a quotation without 
Vou. 42. NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 12, 1864. No.46. 3 panini commas, because we rab Sta adopt them) that 


attempted., The whole is under the direction of Mr. G. G. 
Scott, and there is considerabl 


the steep Higb-street, and winds upwards towards the Close. 









the western choir, and 
England.” It should also be men- 


i: satisfaction in our ability to 
and repeat this statement. 


spicuous landmark from ag hee of the surrounding coun- 
try; and its towers are full in view as the traveller ascends 
As he passes beyond the way, the east end of the build- 
ing, and the Gnapearecte watt its flying bu first ap- 
pear. The road then 
cathedral, 


















































































passing the Galilee porch, and finally the 
west Sant appents, with the towers rising behind it. No 
other ca is richer or more varied in its outlines, al- 
though it may perhaps be exceeded in the interests of its de- 
tails. This unrivalled effect results en! from the gran- 


deur of the building itself, and from that of its situation. 
At ste pore. te, reat peculiarity of the later work, 
nging lage: to 1877, with which the original Norman 
wi 


of the transepts.and choir are cased and trans- 
aor ealee — in which this transformation is effected 
not only differs altogeth 
buil nave of Winchester for example) were recased 
and al , but the work at Glocester affords us perhaps the 
earliest example of lish perpendicular ;' since it exhibits 










are not carried t up 
: cir, Wut Urateh off into arches before reach: 
it. But, although the work in this transept retains much 
of decorated character, the tendenoy to change is sufficiently 
marked, and in the rest of the Cathedral (north transept and 
choir) the perpendicular style is completely developed. Ac- 
cording to Professor Willis, it may have commenced here. It 
must have begun somewhere; in some places the mullion 
must have been carried up for the first time, and no place is 
so likely as Glocester to have produced the change of style. 
At Hereford, thanks to modern artificers, Vietor will now 
see erected the magnificent screen of wrought-iron work 
which made one of the choicest attractions of the last Inter- 
national Exhibition, and which, painted and gilt, was executed 
by Messrs. Skidmore, of Coventry, from the designs of Mr. G. 
. Scott. This is the second great work of the kind which 
has been produced in England. It1s in many respects finer 
and more important than the screen at Lichfield; but it is 
designed and constructed on precisely the same principles, 
and affords a complete vindication of the advantage and beauty 
of metal work for the purpose to which it ishere applied. But 
it is unnecessary to describe it here when the world at large 
has had an opportunity of seeing it so recently. 
Bristol Cathedral, as far as Mr. King is our conductor, is 
the next and last, which deserves a most careful study. The 
Norman and decorated portions are of unusual value and 
interest ; and the latter, especially, presents many features 
which “ partake very much more of the nature of what we 
may call German than English Gothic of that period.” The 
peculiar vaulting of the choir aisles, and the richly-decorated 
monumental recesses in the work of Abbot Knowle may be 
regarded as the specialities of this cathedral. In passing into 
the north choir aisle the eye is at once attracted by the vault- 
ing of the roof, which is altogether unusual, The chuir and 
the aisles are of the same height, and “to carry out this 
arrangement,” says the Rev. J. Eccles Carter :— 


“The following ingenious construction has been adopted. 
transom, as we must call it, has been thrown across the 
aisles from the outer walls to the capitals of the choir pillars. 
These are supported on arches springing from attached shafts 
on each side of the aisle, and in the spandrils formed by these 
are lesser arches, so that the transom is supported by the 
points of three arches. From the centre of the transom 
springs a vaulting shaft which carries the groining of the roof. 
A horizontal buttress is thus obtained, which receives the 
thrust of the groining of the choir, and carries it across the 
aisle to the external buttress. We cannot but perceive that 
the principles of carpentery are here employed, and it is an 
arrangement we should find in wooden construction, though 
we are surprised to sce it carried out in stone.” 


The vaulting of both aisles is the same. The windows, 
which have transoms, are specially to be noticed for the wy | 


ple entrance to the sanctuary—typical, it is usually considered, | of their decorated tracery. A string course, with the | 


of the Holy Trinity—grander or more emphatically marked, 


flower, runs immediately under them in each aisle. Such is 


The effects of light and shade produced by the great piers and | the strange Prcoliarhy of Bristol, to which we must add the 


arches of “this majestick front of columel work,” as Fuller | splendour o: 


calls it, are wonderful. The upper portion of the space 


e great Norman gateway leading into the lower 
College green, a beautiful but much decayed early English 


within them is generally in deep shadow, even at sunset, when doorway at the south-west corner of the cloister, and the site 
the rest of the frunt is glowing with rosy light; this moment of a chapel in the lower College green in which St. eaien, 


should be watched for by the visitor, and the effect of a full 





traditionally said to have been one of the companions of St. 


mvon is stil] more impressive. See a full moon also at Wells, | Angusti * Ibi i 
Mr. King, to rivet the consciousness of the fact that that cathe- arch pam ON agent Bee er pth 


um in quo sepultus est S. Jordanus, unus ex 








ral grew out of the ground ia virtue of @ gracious incanta- 


Giscipulis Augustini, Anglorum apostoli,”—thus wrote Leland, 


er from that in which other Norman R 


most powerful Churchman of his time, was nominated Bishop 
“ ——, by hisuncle, Henry the Beauclerc. He was one 
C7) 

at the same time, of the beautiful Hospital of St. Cross. Peter . 
de Rupibus, his successor, after one intermediary, was also a 
gallant bishop, strong for his King against Innocent III, and 


“castle builders” of Stephen’s time, yet founder, 


L of the cathedral, commenced by the late subsequently against the rebellious Barons. After many in- 
Pecock and already. far advanced, will, when completed, be howeyer, we come to the more magnificent pre- 
one of the most perfect and elaborate that has anywhere been | late, who of all thie Bishops of Winchester, left most impress 


of his capacity here; and, indeed, his architectural capacity 
was elsewhere eviden 
we may look upon him as the ee masterly builder of whom 
we ever:yet have boasted, while his benefaction to learning, as 

deur g | Fuller said, “is not to be paralleled by any English subject in 
English adirae. It rises on its “sovereign hill,” a con- | all 


ced by so many castles and colleges that 


” not even by Waynfiete, Chichele, or sane 


He was succeeded by the man so darkly portrayed by 8 
speare, and, as some think, so unjustly, that 


: . haughty Cardinal 
More like a soldier than a man of the Church— 


Beaufort, whose“ tawny coats” ruffled it in the streets of 
which ce rn te London against the “ blue coats” of Duke Humphrey, and of 

whose remorse and despair so wonderf 
Shakspeare there is not a word ; so that, so far from “ dying 
and making no sign,” Beaufort’s deathbed was 
calm and 
Waynflete, founder of 
showed his ce of the coming change, in advance even 
of Fox and Wolsey, by founding colleges rather than monas- 
teries—a man favourably contrasting with Stephen Gardiner, 
who ome Jater in the Episcopal list, and who was rightly 


delineated by 


culiarly 
. He, also, was succeeded by William of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, who thereby 


hereticorum,” he, also,a man of sharp wit 
prehension, an intense hater, yet certainly 
his dinner without waiting for the news that 
were passing through tke fire to Moloch. 





Then, ates interval of unconspicuous prelates, comes 
Lancelot 
hrase 


es—a far brighter light, “ lux mundi,” as the 
runson his monument in St. Mary Overy’s (St. Saviour’s), 

uthwark;and after him, after more than the elapse ofa 
century, comes Benjamin Hoadley, whose name, at least, is 
remem in connection with the once famous Bangorian 
controversy, and who distinguished himself as a zealous part- 
isan of what is called “ religious liberty.” With his name the 
list of the noted Bishops of Winchester closes, nor do we care 
to remember any more of them, in their patient and decorous 
self-seclusion, 


f 

In the of prelates, not of the highest type, with some 
few. ions—Bishop Roger of the Matilda and 
Stephen days, who built magnificent castles; Bishop Hallam 


who conducted himself as a brave and true representative of 
the English Church at the Council of Constance (1415-1417) ; 
John Jewel, the famous author of the Apology of the Church 
of England, the glory and the shame of Merton College, the 
patron of the young, “judicious Hooker’—‘ a Jewel,” says 
Fuller, “ sometimes taken for a single precious stone is properly 
a collection of many, orderly set together to their best advan- 
tage: so several eminences met in this wertLy man,” and after 
Jewel Seth Ward and Gilbert Burnet; in the place of the 
prelates of Salisbury, we say, we may easier take an interest 
in the lay folk who iie bodily in that splendid cemetery. 
There is one great caitiff among them, Lord Stourton, the 
rough-handed murderer of the Hartgills, who was hung by a 
silken cord, and over whose tomb, as a memorisi of his ¢fime, 
a twisted wire with anoose, emblematic of the halter, was 
hung so late as the year 1775. Here are the tombs of the 
Longespees, one of them the son of the Fair Rosamond, 
warriors, whose effigies are elongated on their monuments with 
“a feeling of art which would not do discredit to a very ad- 
vanced school,” as Sir R. Westmacott asserted of them. Here 
are the remains of that Sir John Cheyney, the standard-bearer 
of Henry of Richmond at the Battle of Bosworth, and who 
was unhorsed by Richard III. in that desperate final rush, and 
of whom the traditions of his great size were confirmed when 
Wyatt was fumbling about his resting-place,—whose thigh 
bone measured 21 inches, nearly four inches longer than ordi- 
nary, and there, by way of contrast, is the tomb of the little 
boy, or choral bishop, who was elected by the boys of the 
choir on St. Nicholas’s-day, and must have died during his 
brief episcopate, perhaps of the effects of his Christmas dinner 
three days before. Here are moauments by Flaxman to 
William Benson Earle and two of the Longs, and a monu- 
ment to James Harris, author of “ Hermes,” by Bacon, another 
to his son, that most amusing writer of memoirs and discreet 
courtier, the first Earl of Malmesbury, by Chantrey; and 
monuments, also, to Sir Richard Colt Hoare and John Britton, 
the father of modern archeology. Here, wo, are buried, on 
the north side of the altar, but without any memorial or in- 
scription, six Earls and fuur Countesses of Pembroke, and one 
of the Countesses, 
—the glory of all verse, 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother. 


John, Duke of Somerset (the “proud” Duke), and his wife, 
the famous heiress of the Percys, are also interred here; and 
the monument, which is gilt and painted, was restored by the 
late Duke of Northumberland. Here also is the touching 
epitaph on Lord Hertford’s monument, he who married in 
private the sister of Lady Jane-Grey, and was so long im- 
prisoned by Elizabeth for his loving imprudence,—“ Quo 
desiderio veteres revocavit amores.” Here also is the beautiful 
tomb of Bishop Giles de Bridport, remarkable in an artistic 
sense, while of the life of the Bishop little or nothing is known. 
Here also the 62d or Wiltshire rs ny have their memorial 
window for those of them who fell on the Sutlej, 1845-6, and 
in the Crimea, somewhat later. Here also are some of the 
most interesting remains of early Gothic art which exist either 
in England or on the Continent, in the sculptures which fill 
the voussoirs of the arch in the vestibule, and the spandrils of 
the arcade below the windows in the chapter-house itself, 
which in other respects, in the estimation of Mr. Burges, ia 
by no means up te the mark of the designers of Westminster, 
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ing British matron, Norat Exeter must we forget the Norman 
towers, which must be ed as constituting its speciality. 
nor Walter de Stapledon its bishop, who was the founder o 

Stapledon’s Inn (now Exeter Co Oxford), and of Hart 
Hall, which stood on the north side of -street in the 
same city. John Grandison (1827-1869) was the most mag- 
nificent prelate who ever filled its see. He did lots of 


work, especially in the building line. His diet was frugal, his | > 


receipts were t, his expenses no more than necessary, 80 
that he Posie me riches, and died on St. Swithun’s day, 
1369. He had no very remarkable successor except Joseph 
Hall, authors of the Divine Institution of } , an 
Gauden, who wrote Icon Basilike, and represented that 
“Exeter hada high rack but a low manger,” and that his 
serviccs in the matter of the Jcon, the authorship of which he 
directly claimed in a letter to Clarendon, deserved a bigher 
reward. Brave old Henry of Exeter, yet extant, you are as 
memorable 2 man as Gauden, and we have that you 
can write quite as good a pamphlet. 
At Wells the visitor may identify the two beautiful chant- 
ries between the second and third piers of the nave (counting 
from the east) as those of Bishop Bubwith and Dean Sugar. 
A plain blue slab near the centre of the nave was formerly 
polated out as “ King Ina’s grave,” but there seems to be con- 
siderable doubt whether King Ina was buried here. The 
moat of the episcopal palace is still fed by springs from St. 
Andrew’s or the “ bottomless” well, the —— “ t well” 
of King Ina. There is some ancient ed g in the 
choir, in the eastern and two adjoining windows ; and the two 
next windows of the clerestory have been filled with modern 
glass by Bell and Willement. The ancient glass dates from 
the early _ of the 14th century, and is therefore the original 
glazing. That in the east windowis ——— egg 
but, owing to the crowded character of the composition, it 
inferior to that of the east window of Bristol. The effigy of 
Bishop Beckington, the great benefactor of Wells, is to be seen, 
as we understand it, against the wall of the choir, but the 
chantry which the bishop had constructed for himself pro- 
jected into the choir, and was removed during the late re- 
storations. This is much to be — It was to this 
chantry the mayor and corporation of Wells used to repair in 
solemn procession annually in order to pray for the repose of 
the bishop, who had done so much for them and for the city. 
Lastly, Thomas Ken, “one of the most primitive and holy 
bishops, who, by ’3 mercy, have been raised up to adorn 
the apostical Church in England,” is also the bishop who, of 
all his predecessors, is now almost generally remembered in 
connection with the see of Bath and Wells. Most beautiful 
of all Cathedrals, may thy shadow never be less! 
gentle of all bishops, may thy memory never fade ! 
Stigand, chaplain of the Conqueror, removed the chief 
pe of the Saxon bishopric from ong bw , where 
t has ever since remained. Bishop Richard de la Wych 
(1245-53), who died at Dover, where he had rested while 
preaching the crusade along the southern coast, was canonized 
after his decease. His miracles, such asthe feeding, during a 
reat dearth, at Cakeham, in the parish of West Wittering, of 
,000 persons with beans, only sufficient for one-third the num- 
ber, are of the usual pretension ; but aw remains to prove 
that the life and labours of Bishop de la Wych were of no or- 
dinary excellence. Reginald Pecock also was bishop here 
(1450-7). Pecock wrote much against the so-called errors of 
the Lollards. His famous “ Repressor,” according to Hallam, 
contains passages well worthy of Hooker, both for weight of 
matter and dignity of style. “Fullness of language, pliancy 
of expression, argumentative sagacity, extensive learning, and 
critical skill,” says the learned editor of the “ Repressor,” 
“distinguish almost every chapter........ It is no exaggera- 
tion to affirm that Pecock’s “ Repressor” is the earliest piece 
of good philosophical discussion of which our English prose 
literature can boast. As such it no small foterest for 
the philologist, and for the lovers of letters generally.” The 
editor of the present volume adds that he probably died at 
Thorney Abbey, in Cambridgeshire, where he was secluded 
for his bold opinions, and treated with undue rigour, though 
he is spoken of by Henry Wharton (editor of the “ Anglia 
Sacra”) as “ by far the most eminent and learned Bishop of the 
Church of England in his time.” His “ Repressor’ has been 
recently edited by the Rev. Churchill Babington, in the series 
of documents for the illustration of the ry of England 
published under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. So 
also William Chillingworth, the champion of Protestantism, 
who died here (1643), after the capture of Arundel Castle, was 
buried in this cloister, and Cheynell, a Puritan Grand Inquisi- 
tor, appeared at the grave with Chillingworth’s “ Religion of 
Protestants” which he flung into it “ to rot with its author and 
see corruption,” accompanying his proceeding with a speech 
that Torquemada might have envied. Like most impartial 
writers, Chillingworth shared the fate of the bat in the fable 
and was cordially recognized by neither party. The last lines 
of the inscription on his monument— 
Sub hoc marmore conditur, 
Nec sentit damna sepulchri, 
are said to be a later addition. The original inscription, 
written by a friend of Chillingworth’s soon after the Restora- 
tion, contained a special allusion to Cheynell, in which he was 
styled “ Theologaster.” His son (evidently an irritable snob) 
got into the cloister and defaced it with a pickaxe. The pave 


Most 


of Chichester is also rich in monuments by Flaxman, none of 


which are obtrusive, and one or two of much beauty. One 


of them is the monument of ie the poet; another that of 
Agnes Cromwell, a graceful figure borne upwards by floatin 
angels; ands third thet of Jine Boe Mr. Ruskin ye ot 


Flaxman, “He has left you a few outlines of muscular men 

























































| century, and among the finest of this date in 


THE ALBION: 
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side of the aisle, eee the transept, is the monument of 
a ry Chichele (1414 to 1448), the Archbishop of Henry V 
an 


court, the instigator of the last great war of con- 
ce, This monument, in many respects remark- 
als, may possibly indicate ahs deat vemmmenetee 
may “ deep remorse for 
sin,” which seems also ted at in a letter to the Pope. 
Below and within the arched sides of the tomb is laid a 
wasted figure in a winding sheet. The steps up which the 
to the shrine of St. Thomas climbed on their knees, 
and the indentations on the stones yet tell of the long trains of 
worshippers by which they have been mounted age after age. 
Nor should the visitor to observe the stained windows in 
the Trinity Chapel and the Corona, for they are of the 18th 
urope, excelling 


in many respects those of Bourges, Troyes, and Chartres “ for 


excellence of drawing 


to the brilliant colours by the profusion of white and neutral 
tints. The scroll and borders surrounding the medallions are 
also of an extraordinary beauty.—7® be concluded next week. 


———_—_—_ 


ON ACTIVE SERVICE. 


The extract subjoined comprises two chapters from a serial 
tale entitled ‘“‘ Neyer Forgotten,” now in course of publication 
in “ All the Year Round,” but the picture of a woman of the world is 
complete in itself. 


Lady Laura Fermor, fourth daughter of a late Earl of 
Hungerford, was well recollected by many gentlemen with 
grey whiskers as Lady Laura Stonehewer. Tall, almost plain, 
with a gauntness about her shoulders, kept in confinement by 
secret power below, from which they seemed struggling to 
escape by sudden contortions. Yet she had “style” and 
“tone ;” and as she performed her scenes in the circle with 
daring, and went round and round in the social circus with 
rapidity, she came to be i Like the ugly Mr. Wilkes, 
she was but a few seconds behind the loveliest; and some 
——- exertion and hard riding always brought her to the 

n 

She had been long in the service. For years she had been 






chest,” Lad Laura F bro 
‘a y ‘ermor 
baggage-carts, 
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settlement of things was effected. 
go” into a where there were 
only the sons of thriving merchants ; 
was the second child of the well- 
repositee; where the adjutant was 
to take largely under the will of an eminent wed- 

Loe some of the junior bore 








$ 8 
names that awkwardly and pointed] Seggened brewing cot- 
ton- and colonial produce.” s 


; showing of “weakness of the 


up her camp, loaded her 
and marched for Nice; whence 


very soon 

was written home news of “ Alicia’s chest being restored.” 
It was hard not to admire the bol the energy, the un- 
spirit, of this untiring woman. Ifshe had ever thought 


BS 


unim t little matter of 
ve any time for that kind of 

‘would have held a high spiritual place. She worked out a 
fashionable salvation with infinite mortification of the flesh, 
and all manner of painful austerities in the narrow and thorny 
paths of social pleasures. Poor soul! did she ever smile when 
she heard the select preacher at the select church she attended, 

i against what he calied the “alluring seductions” 


a soul, 
élassement, she 


. | of the woud ? 


At her time of life,a lawyer,a merchant, a soldier, who had 
seen such service as she had seen, would think of honourable 
retirement. The soldier, spent and battered, might honoura- 
bly retire to his Chelsea or his Invalides; she was entitled to 
her pension, her seat in the sun, and, figuratively, her tranquil 
pipe. She might gossip with other veteran dowagers, also in 

onourable “ retreat.” But this undaunted woman was only 
thinking of new fields and new campaigns. She found 
h, and spirit, and courage, and endurance, for the 

new venture: but where she got them it would be hard to 


say. 
Vet she worked under grave discouragement. Alicia Mary, 
Blanche, and Laura, with remarkable promise as children, did 
not answer early expectation. In all of them there was a 
tendency to inherited gauntness. In all of them there was a 
tendency to a plebeian broadness of features often associated 
with scrubbing of door-steps, and attendance on many lodgers. 
Late bivouacking and exposure had told roughly on Alicia 
Mary and her sisters. Their mother did what she could with 
them—almost tried to reconstruct them altogether. She might 
dress them with costliness and the best taste, of which she had 
abundance, and she might turn on perfect conduits of porter 
and port and “ nourishing” stimulants; she might push and 
twist them untiringly, wearily drilling them : it would not do, 
and could not be done. Could she fill in the hollow gaps in 
their necks and shoulders, and pare off those sharpnesses 
which projected like chimney-piece corners, she would have 
had more than mortal skill. No wonder that Captain Single- 
man, in his coarse way, said of the young ladies they were a 
“ hopeless lot.” 

Still she persevered, and by never relaxing her efforts, by 
ceaseless training, by dressing them well, by talking of them 
as superiors, and filling the air round them as they marched 
with the sound of the Stonehewers and other family titles, 
like Turkish music, and, above all, by hurrying up when she 
saw them broken, and making them form square, she ma- 
naged to secure for thema place and a sort of false prestige. 
Thus they were always led out to the dance, and never looked 
on sadly at the whirling measure, like deserted drawing-room 


in the drawing-rooms, and met indifferent sport. At last, a| C®lYPS8 


mild coun ntleman—Thornton Fermor, - of the 
Btsonhea-tascien down one ev saw Bia SE 


and spangles dashing by, almost covering him in a cloud of the 
sawdust. He was delighted with her “dash” and action. 
The shoulders were, luckily, not insubordinate. Lady Laura 
Stonehewer became Lady Laura Fermor, and retired down 
to the Holyoakes, where the surrounding gentry delighted in 
sending notes, requesting the pleasure of “* Mr. Fermor’s and 
Lady Laura Fermor’s company at dinner,” and positively 
rang them joyfully together in concert, as though they had 
been a peal of church bells. ; 
In due time they began to contribute to the Heraldic 

Koran; and the mild Thornton “ by her had issue :” 

1. Charles Hungerford ; 

2. Alicia Mary ; 

3. Blanche; and 

4. Laura. 


Charles Hungerford grew up, became a fashionable child and 
boy, never showed the least taste for ostler or kitchen society, 
took no interest in stable, ostler, or kitchen topics, and, in the 
lower ranks, was considered a cold, stuck up lad, with “no 
manners.” To him his mother was an indefatigable mission- 
ary, preaching the gospel of good society, and the companion- 
ship of genteel contessors. “ However high you are,” she was 
always saying to him, “look a little higher, and you will be 
sure, if you do not advance, to keep your place. Everything 
has a tendency to slide down.” So with dress and appearance. 
The best clothes, the dearest and best tailor, these were 
cheaper in the end than the cheapest aad meanest, as they 
returned all outlay in the respect and consideration the 
brought with them—obtaining, as it were, free tickets to all 
social exhibitions. So with select companions and selecter 
tastes; and Charles Hungerford became an catechumen 
in this faith, and almost a raging little fanatic. 

Thornton Fermor, Esq., had only a genteel patrimony, and 
as Alicia Mary, Blanche, and Laura junior, as well as Charles 
Hungerford, were encouraged in the same virtues, their com- 
bined outlay became a serious total. Charles Hungerford was 
sent, not so much to a fashionable school, as to a fashionable 
set af the fashionable school. Till he was twenty he sat in a 
private box everywhere. So with Alicia Mary, and Blanche, 
and Laura junior, who, before they had passed through a be- 
ginning, or even a middle stage, were put to a “ fnahing 
school,” where they were drilled and smoothed and burnish 
up to an exquisite smoothness. 
her labours and good deeds, often said that she had at least 
given them the best education “that money could procure,” 
which really meant no more than that they had been “well 

unded” in the best juvenile society that could be found. 
he herself was a wonderful captain and she-lanzknecht, a 
drawing-room Frei Ritter, and with her curious gauntness 
and pale mustard complexion, seemed not to care either for 
eating or drinking, or, above all, for sleep. What she found 
in the hard, hopeless sort of life she lived, and which she called 
* gaicty, would be difficult to discover. 
hornton Fermor was a sort of quiet woman in a man’s 
dress, and received orders from her. She had settled that 
Charles Hungerford, who had been at Oxford studying young 
Lord Chester and Sir Victor Banbury, and other young gen- 
tlemen of quality, should be “put” into a Guards’ regiment, 
when Thornton Fermor glided away out of the world—just 


as he used to glide away of an evening out of his home racket 
to a tranquil club—but lea his as friends told each 
other, “in sad confusion.” 
























Lady Laura, taking stock of 


brought about a lull in the 


At Nice, things looked brighter. There was what her lady- 
ship called an opening—a destitution in the matter of good 
serviceable girls. Unsound chests, “ affected” lungs, and con- 
sumption, went out to parties, and, with flushed cheeks, were 
ready to stand up and go through the dance with all comers. 
The delicacy of Alicia Mary’s chest was quite a different sort 
of thing. this narrow little paddock “Lady Laura Fer- 
mor” was said to te quite an addition. She at once had the 
freedom of every drawing-room presented to her. Ske took, 
almost as a matter of right, the fowling over those moors. 

Afar off her wary eyes had already marked down something 
stirring in the underwood. She came, not unprovided with 
reliable information. She knew of some young and noble 
chests that were “threatened,” and, as she had anticipated, 
found young Gulliver and Lord Spandril, yet younger and more 
tender in years, already in this happy sanatorium. Those 

ouths idolised the valse and the wilder galop, and Alicia 
y and Blanche ambled round in those measures with 
mp grace and agility. 

t was a surprise to meet these young men so far away, in 
one of the little narrow chambers where the Nice festivals 
were given. A few of the colony—the Welbore Cravens, the 
Browns, the Selwyns, and a eo French family, the 
Marquis la Motte-Terray, whom all the select English knew— 
“saw each other” a good deal and gave each other reciprocal 
dances. 

“ Ah! that winter we spent at Nice!” said Major Brown, a 
couple of years later. “ You remember, Fanny? The nice 
little parties we gave to each other. No scandalous waste in 
suppers, and music, and tumbling the house out of windows, 
as we do in this absurd country. You stuck afew wax candles 
about, and squeezed a dozen of lemons, and the thing was 
done. -We went from one house to another. “ Sir, you have 
me to-night, and I have you to-morrow night.” The prettiest 
girls came to us, and how they enjoyed themselves. You re- 
collect that young La Motte-What’s-his-name, when he got 
up the cotillon at our house ?” 

This style of entertainment suited Lady Laura Fermor’s 
taste exactly. She called it “rational enjoyment,” and she 
carried out the total abstinence priaciple even further than 
her neighbours. As conquerors make war support war, so she 
made dancers support dancers, and guests support guests. 
She artfully went round “ drawing the line,” exposing plain- 
tively unworthy intrigues that had been set on foot to break 
into her select pleasure-grounds, and wey A succeeded in 
setting an artificial value on her little cheap “drums.” People 
struggled to get admission to those little hot rooms, and Alicia 
Mary, Blanche, and Laura junior, were contended for with 
animation. As they drifted of a night into one of these 
festive cabins, with their indomitable parent in the front of the 
little procession, young Gulliver and the younger Spandril 
came swooping down on them, eager to secure them, both 
showing signs of excessive heat. In those youths, indeed, they 
exercised a sort of proprietorship; with them they exchan, 
glances of intelligence and significant words. At their humor- 
ous sallies—and sometimes they gambolled before them in the 
Ethiopian manner—the sisters Fermor were convulsed ; their 
sense of the humour of the exhibition contending with an 
attempt at grave reproof. Lady Laura, true and faithful, night 
after night, gotinto her uniform and went on duty in the trench- 
es, and, all through wet and exposure, exhaustion and fatigue, 
never once failed ; never fail unto the end; and when 
her hour came, would surely be found at her post, apparentl 
sl , having at last found rest, and grasping her fan as 16 
migat be her fire lock. ; 
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Later on she was telling friends how she wasexpecting her 
relative, Sir Hopkins Pocock, C. B., late governor of certain 
colonies—Prince Rupert’s Island it might 








ve been—a gentle- 
man whose profession..was Governing, and who was now 
moving réund pleasantly from one Go station to the 


other. He was not unknown, for it was he who, after long 
and harrassing boundary — concluded the famous 
treaty with the Waipiti tribe. fore this diplomatic triumph 
he had been in the Indies, and was said to have collected 
enormous wealth. Waiting now till he should begin Govern- 
ing again—and there was to be a vacancy ia a few months— 
he was coming to Nice for sometrifling repairs. 


Lady Laura had discounted him in advance, At languid 
little teas, at the furious Dervish dances of Major Brown, she 
menaced them with her relative, flourished him in the air, 
‘brought him down on them at intervals like the lash of a 
whip. Finally, at one of the little parties specially nised 
for the purpose, she discharged him among them as if he were 
a cartridge. As may be conceived, the union of two such 
first-class powers was irresistible, and seriously disturbed the 
balance of power in the colony. 

On which, select persons were taken into = as it 
were, and led off to beintroduced to “ my relative,” Sir Hop- 
kins Pocock, and found themselves bowing before an exceed- 
ing tight and clean-made little man, whose clothes were 
dapper and clean-made too,and rather spare as to their materi- 
al,so as togive no undue advantage to diplomatists on the 
other side. He had a round pink head, pierced for two small 
twinkling eyes ; cheeks, lips, chin, and throat, shaven away 
right and left, as if, again, to leave nothing that could afford 
a ready purchase to the opposing diplomatist. He had a thin 
layer of iron-gray hair on his head; but if tonsures were at all 
in fashion, he would have seized on the least pretext to have 
laid out his head in a sort of pond or ornamental water of 
baldness. Failing this, he was obliged to content himself with 
a general air of perkiness, and succeeded in easily throwing an 
air of perk into his nose, into his chin, and with more difficul- 
ty into the front portion of his lips, which he brought to 
regular points. 

e had a marvellous fluency, and five minutes after the 
company had assembled, his talking was trickling smoothi 
over two or three gentlemen on the rug, like oil from the thin 
spout of an engine-driver’s can. There was no interruption 
in the rich stream; and, with strictest impertiality, he turned 
the mouth of his conversational can from one to the other, so 
that all might have their share. He illustrated his stream with 
perks, and succeeded in producing ow perk in his chest 
and body, and put himself through all the gentle spasms of a 
Robin. Such an opportunity being not likely to recur, they 
had got him on the state of Europe, and on the schemes of 
designing powers, and the conversational oil was flowing very 
freely indeed. 

He would illustrate it, he said, by a matter that came within 
his own experience (oil-can to Major Brown) when he was busy 
concluding that treaty, which they might have heard of, with 
the Waipiti tribe. He had had the honour of finally determin- 
ing the great boundary question (oil suddenly directed on Mir. 

elbore Craven). Mind, Ae did not accept the foolish stories 
then current about the Waipiti being worked by other parties 
who were pulling the wires. Some pointed to the Omai 
country ; some, to beyond the hills. It would not be betrayivo 
a state secret to say, now that the thing is past and gone, that 
Harrington, Minister for Waste Lands and Marshes, held tliis 
strongly in council; so did Bond, afterwards premier (went 
out on the squatter question). But he (turning the oil with: 
jerk on to Brown) any said, Wait—simply wait. No 
groping in the dark. And what was his principle? People 
. at home, and people abread, and people generally, still won- 
dered what was the secret instrument he had used in composing 
these Waipiti troubles. Other governments and other govey- 
nors had tried before him, and—no discredit to them—had 
failed. And why? Simply because they ignored this obvious 


principle: “ Never seem to want what you want.” There was 


the whole of it. The world was welcome to know it. (This 
spoken with a look as if he were distributing five-pound 
notes all round.) The result was, he believed, pretty well 
known at home and abroad. Upon his word, that was the 
whole secret history ofthe transaction. He was glad it should 
be known. (General sprinkle of oil over all, as from the rose 
of a watering pot.) 

The constituents of the group were changed one by one, as 
a factory-girl changes her spindles, but the conversation 
trickled on. Sir Hopkins marked its time with jerks and little 
spasms, gesticulating with those useful points of his nose, his 
lips, and his chin. Lady Laura looked on with pride, brought 
up young Gulliver and younger Lod Spandril, most unsuitable 
objects, but who were at once oiled abundantly. 

In this retirement, and waiting a promised vacancy in one 
of the Indian provinces, Sir Hopkine Pocock received unusual 
local honours. The maire and syndics called on him: he 
walked in a diplomatic cloud, and aired the Waipiti question 
innumerable times. He kept his little diplomatic tools from 
rusting by practice in drawing-rooms and other places, putting 
on his government-house manner as if it were his uniform, 
and laying his head on one side in the Robin attitude, when 
any one was bold enough to utter a long sentence—as who 
should say, “ J’m looking over the wall at you. Jcan see 

”» 4 

He often talked with Lady Laura over her son Charles. He 
had had a sort of liking for Charles when a boy, really sur- 
prising in one into whose system a bundle of despatches had 
got introduced instead of a heart. He had wished that he 
should be put to diplomacy, but at that time he had not made 
his Indian money, and his wishes naturally did not carry the 
weight with them they now did. Lady Laura often bitterly 
bewailed it to him. 
him, indeed we should,” she said, penitently. “But I must 
Say we never knew—poor Thornton and I—that you so wished 
i ’ 


The diplomatist rubbed his fingers gleefully, perked his head 
on one side as if he were going to pick up caraway-seeds, and 
id: 


said : 

“You were not wanted to know, my dear Laura; there was 
my policy, you see. One of my little secrets has been never 
seem to want what you dowant. Do you understand?” 

Lady Laura was confounded at the discovery of this power- 
ful engine; but she did not remark to him that it had broken 
down in that particular instance. 

“ However,” continued he, “ we shall get him a better pro- 
fession—marry him off, when I am at government-house, in 
my Indian district. He shall come with me as secretary, aide- 
de-camp, or something of that sort. We shall get him a 


rajah’s daughter—a nabob’s child—with half a million of 


rupees. Leave it to me.” 

Sir Hopkins came back to that subject often, and planned it 
minutely. Lady Laura welcomed it with delight, for Sir 
Hopkins had been too oan to diplomacy to 
marry, and this really looked adoption. She had often 














thought of her son’s offering himself for 
only that such a 
In the hands of a trai 


ters, which he found a pleasure in 


mother had led her fair n, to the 
front, and, though unable to break the enemy's line, had 


they did not falter, but came on again 

well led. “Yet it seemed idle. The two youths had all the 
trainin, ~ ig of old Machiavellians. They were almost affectionate 
in their 
the premises like young 
family board at dinner and supper-time. They suffered them- 








“We should have made an attaché of 
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from her, I be hog 9 
coming opeless. 
, 
diplomatist it was different. 
while, the refi was going on, and the diplomatist 
getting on new shea‘ and co fastening, and being 
riveted all through. Every day he sent awa: y let- 
ly shaping as much 
es as possible. He said he was “ feeling his 


way,” and, judging from the many times he wrote, the feel: 
must have been on a very extensive scale, and the way 0: 
enormous len, 


It was yr the end of the season. The brave enduring 
squad on, again and 


Soon the daylight would be gone, and 


ht left to fight by. To do them justice, 
in and again, being so 


, these young traitors. They gambolled about 
dogs—ate in a friendly way off the 


selves to be led about on brotherly terms. And yet one day 


young Gulliver, helping himself as he spoke to the family 
sherry, announced gaily to the girls a pleasant bit of news, at 


which they should all rejoice. 
“Do you know,” he said, “we're to be off in a few days. 


The governor’s relented at last,and Iam so glad. Sandril’s 


beea dying to go this age,and so have I. Ican tell you, we're 


going to havea jolly time of it now. Do you know, we have 


been getting greatly bored here.” 

A ghastly smile showed the two girls’ appreciation of the 
news. But Lady Laura had not forgotten to train their mus- 
cles as she had all other points about them. 

“ How eer ag !” they said. 

“ Ain’t it jolly ?” said the youth. “Iam counting the hours 


till we get off. Spandril’s got an invitation to a house in Ire- 


land swarming with pretty giris—on draught—ha! ha!—and 


he’s to takeme! Jolly!” 
The mother received the news of how the labour of months 
had been swept away—like an embankment by a violent 


Y | storm—even without a twitch in her face. 


“Tt was pleasant,” she said, “getting away at this time. 
And when did they go? We would all miss them so.” No 
one could have guessed the stab which this true Spartan felt 
at her heart. 

For the first time, Lady Laura had begun to feel a sense of 
hopelessness, coupled with the idea that she was only rolling 
rocks up hills like a fashionable Sysiphus. Latterly, her mind 
had begun to travel over in the direction of her son Charles. 
She talked a good deal with the diplomatist on his schemes. 
“ Leave it to me,” said that wily negotiator. “I should like 
nothing better. J shall manage. But we must have no 
forcing it on, no eagerness. Old Governor Baines tried that 
with the Waipit tribe, and we all know howitended. He 
put on his blue and gold, and went down to them with a 
flourish. I said how it would be when I heard it. No, no, 
my good Laura, leave it to me.” 

* But couldn’t we get him over here ?” said Laura, anxiously. 
“ At such a distance.——” 

“Now, do leave it to me,” said Sir Hopkins ; and for the pre- 


| sentit was left to him. 


The idea, however, took violent hold of Lady Laura Fer- 
mor. She began to tarn from the three “hopeless and help- 
less” daughters whom no labour, or pains, or propping, or 
“shoring up,” could do anything for. She often thought, that 
if she herself had had but a quarter of such advantages, what 
splendid results would have been achieved. As it was, she 
had had to work for herself. 

She began to feel a contempt for those clumsy girls, for 
their gauntness, and stupidity, and would, perhaps, have been 
glad to have exposed them—on a mountain, did that custom 
obtain among us. 

Yet they went through the old routine. They dressed and 
decorated themselves, and set out for the shows, and their 
faithful officer, with her old “hault courage,” went with 
them. 

On one of these occasions, the Maire or Hotel de Ville was 
giving an entertainment—a high festival that had been talked 
of for some weeks in advance. New ladies’ uniforms had been 
ordered, and new flowers, and even new ladies’ faces. The 
busy clink of armourers was heard on all sides. The girls, 
rallyiug a little, took on many hands, and laboured earnestly. 
Hope was the last of the virtues that was to flutter away from 
the little chambers in the Ponchettes, and there was an invalid 
baronet, and an honourable planet or two, whose place in the 
social firmament had been ascertained with all but certainty, 
whose right ascension had been calculated, and who might be 
looked for on the horizon at any moment. Majors, too, were 
made out in the welkin. These scraps of astronomical science 
inspirited their fainting hearts. The darkest hour is that be- 
fore the day. 


———— 


WHAT IS “A LITTLE?” 


In one of the scientific periodicals, a correspondent, em- 
barrassed by the instructions for preparing a certain experi- 
ment, and for adding “a little” of some particular chemical 
substance to a solution, asked the editor: “ How much is ‘a 
little?” It was a good question; for there is often too much 
vagueness in this kind of language, although in most cases it 
ieek that an experimenter knows sufficient of his sub- 


ject to keep clear of any very grave miscalculation. The 


question is, moreover, useful in another way, drawing our at- 
tention to the minuteness of some of the operations of nature, 
and to the increasing power of ingenious men to measure the 
degree of that minuteness. We know that gold, for instance, 
may be beaten into leaves, of which two hundred thousand 
would go to make up an inch in thickness; that a slip of this 
leaf, if it could be cut one-hundredth of an inch wide, and 
then one-hundredth of this slip in length, would still be visi- 
ble; and thus we should render visible one-éwo-hundred-mil- 
lionth of a cubic inch of gold. 

All the naturalists who are familiar with the microscope, 
and its teachings in regard to organised structure, claim to 
know better than the rest of us what is that wonderful thing 
“a little” The white cliffs of Albion, that poets and tourists 
say 80 much about, aud which girt our island so remarkably 
on the south-east, are composed of chalk, which runs inland 
through many counties ; aud the microscope tells us that this 
chalk is composed almost wholly of shells and corals. The 
waters which sweep round from Margate to Folkestone are 
whitened with the remains of these shells and corals ; and our 
ceilings are whitewashed—nay, if common report is to be be- 
lieved, our London milk is whitened also—by this agency. 
Certain little tiny beings called Diatomacee, which zoologists 
and botanists are quarrelling about (each claiming them as be- 
longing to their department of science), are of marine origin, 
and formed chiefly of silica, Qf these creatures, Dr, Hooker 





waters, and even the ice of the whole Antarctic 
the parallels of 60 deg. and 80 deg., abound in 
them in such countless myriads, that th everywhere stain 
the surface of a pale ochreous brown colour; and they are 
gradually prod @ submarine deposit or bank of vast di- 
mensions, which the whole length of Victoria Barrier 
@ glacier of ice some four hundred miles in length); and the 
eposit occupies an area four hundred miles long by a hun- 
dred-end-twenty broad. All the soundings in this eposit— 
and the lead sometimes sank two feet in it—brought up 
scarcely a but diatomacer.” The reader will, of 
course, understand that these little creatures are mere atoms of 
mud or dust, until examined very closely. Dr. Rymer Jones 
tells us that, a few years ago, the inhabitants of a certain dis- 
trict in Sweden, possessing but a scanty stock of corn, were in 
the habit of mixing with their meal a portion of the earth of 
the district, to supply the deficiency, and that this earth was 
found to be nutritive. Now, it has long been an acknow- 
ledged fact, that animalflite cannot be sustained by inorganic 
matter; but how, then, in this case, could such be employed 
as nutriment? Many microscopes weve speedily directed to 
this inquiry; and on examination, to the astonishment of an 
adm world, this earth was found to consist entirely of 
shells of microscopic creatures ; shells as perfect in their con- 
struction as they were varied in their beauty. Even particles 
which cannot be seen at all by the naked eye, are sometimes 
found, on examination, to be beautifully organised plants or 
animals, as complete in their minuteness as a universe is in 
en f weight, “al; 
matters of weight, “a little’ becomes very little indeed when 
weighed in the exquisite balances now constructed ; or rather, 
what is to us a little, is to a scientific man a notably Jarge 
quantity. A balance made by Ramsden for the Royal So- 
ciety “ turned” with one-thousandth of a grain in the scale; 
or, as the apparatus weighed ten pounds altogether, with 
about a ten-millionth of its weight. When the national . 
standard bushel was weighed and measured some years ago, a 
balance, with 250 pounds (a vessel filled with water) in one 
scale, and equivalent weights in the other, was affected in a 
measurable degree by the addition of one single grain to 
either side. One of the most curious circumstances connected 
with minute weighing was that relating to the “ light-sove- 
reign” excitement about twenty years ago. The Bank was 
authorised to reject all sovereigns weighing less than 1224 
grains each. This was right enough ; but what angered the 
public was, that sovereigns issued at one counter were rejected 
at another. The Bank did not intend anything unfair; it 
weighed all the eight million sovereigns in its vaults, singly, 
and in the best balances, rejecting those below a certain weight 
as “light.” Yet the accepted coins were not at all really 
equalin weight. Minute differences in the weights employed, 
and in the even suspension of the scales; currents of air act- 
ing unequally upon the scale-pans; a gradual diminution of 
the weight of one scale-pan by the act of placing and dis- 
placing the coins to be weighed, by which the equipoise was 
deranged ; the striking of the scale-pans upon the counters ; 
differences in the judgment and perceptive powers. of the 
weighers; the short time which could be allowed for each 
operation ; the failing of eyesight, the flagging of attention, 
and the sleepiness produced by the monotony uf the employ- 
ment; differences in the rate of vibration of the beam; defects 
of principle in the construction of the scales, difficult to ob- 
viate without destroying their simplicity, and marring their 
general usefulness—all these contingencies affected the accu- 
racy of the weighing. Under the pressure of this difficulty, 
Mr. William Cotton, governor of the Bank of England, set his 
wits to work, andjnvented a most beautiful automatic gold- 
weighing machine. It consists externally of a square brass 
box, with a hopper or open funnel at the top to receive the 
sovereigns to be weighed; the hopper descends at an angle of 
45 degrees, and will hold five hundred sovereigns at once. 
In front of the box are two small apertures, connected with 
two receivers, one for light sovereigns, and the other for those 
of full weight. Inside the box is a beam or balance, with a 
small brass platform exquisitely poised. Around and near the 
balance are delicate little pieces of mechanism, which we 
should despair of describing with lucidity ; but the general 
action may be made intelligible. The hopper being filled with 
sovereigns, the lowermost is shifted and brought by means of 
a slide along a channel just large enough for a sovereign of 
proper standard gold to pass, but not large enough to admit a 
counterfeit.* The sovereign then escapes from forceps which 
have temporarily held it,and becomes balanced on the little plat- 
form. If the sovereign be of the proper weight, the platform 
on which it rests remains in the lowest position; and a small 
lever turns round and dexterously pushes it off the platform 
into a receptacle prepared for it. If the sovereign be ever so 
little below the proper weight, the platform does not sink ; 
and another lever, coming trom a different quarter, swings 
round, and pushes it into another receptacle. So exquisitely 
are the parts adjusted, that the balance would, if necessary, 
measure the ten-thousandth part of a grain! No mental 
labour, no racking of the brain, no fatigue of eyesight, no de- 
licacy of perception, is involved; the Bank clerk has only to 
grind away, lyy turning a small handle, and the machine does 
all the weighing by its own automatic action. If he will feed 
the hopper with sovereigns, the machine will weigh thirty- 
three of them in a minute. And such weighing! Let the 
Master of the Mint determine what the proper weight of a 
sovereign shall be; and this machine will detect “ light gold” 
with the most inexorable rigour. The Bank saves many hun- 
dred pounds a year by the use of these machines, in the saving 
of wages paid to those whose duty consisted in weighing the 
coins on the old — Every sovereign that we receive at 
the Bank of England, whether old or new, is weighed by the 
machine—nay, measured as well as weighed—before it is 
handed to us; and it is indeed “a little” that would escape 
the vigilant scrutiny of the machine. Beautiful as this ma- 
chine of Mr. Cotton’s is, there is something even more sur- 
prising in that which Baron Segnier has invented for the 
French government; seeing that the latter separates the gold 
coins into three groups, according as they are exact weight, a 
little over weight, or a little under weight. 

Some of the modes of separating substances into minute 
portions in the liquid form, enable us to see with the eye 
smaller atoms or items than are visible in the solid form, 
There are, for instance, certain intense colouring substances, 
a single drop of which would give a perceptible tint tu a gal- 
lon of water; and as a millionth part of a drop of this gallon 
can be rendered visible by a microscope, the divided state of 
the colouring agent becomes strikingly manifest. 

There is one living mechanician, mechanical engineer, or 
tool-maker, who, on the united testimony of all Europe, 
stands at the head of those who can measure “a little” by 





* The double test in all these matters is this: if a bad sove 
reign is the same weight as a good one, it is too large; if it is 
the same size, it is too light—because standard gold is heavier than 
apy metal likely to be used as g substitute, 
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turned only one-tenth round, it advances 
the distance between one thread and another; consequently, 
again, if there were a hundred threads to the inch, and the 
screw were turned only one-hundredth part of a circumference, 
it would advance only one ten-thousandth part of an inch 
forward. All this is well known to persons accustomed to 
tools and machinery; but Mr. Whitworth’s merit consists in 
showing how to attain the actual results in a degree hardly 
conceivable. A few 


was atangeat-screw wheel with 400 teeth in its 
and a graduated circle with 250 divisions; these parts 
80 connected that a movement equal to one division of the 
circle was equal to 10 x 400 x 250 — 1,000,000—that is, equal 
to an advance of the screw through a space of only one- 
millionth of an inch, This micrometer was placed at one end 
of a frame, on which the bar to be measured was temporarily 
laced. When a small piece of metal, with its opposite sur- 
parallel, and exquisitely true, is placed between the bar 
and the micrometer, the latter is screwed up until the small 
ece of metal (called the contact-piece) is just nipped and 

ld between them ; then, ifthe screw be brought back merely 
ene-millionth of an inch, the contact-piece is loosened, and 
falls. Although the eye does not detect it, the machine does 
veritably measure this infinitesimal quantity. As Sir Emerson 
Tennent says, in his Story of the Guns : “So nice is the adjust- 
ment, that, in using it, aa inch of steel can be held to be an 
inch only so long as the thermometer stands at 62 degrees 
Fabreaheit, the sligniest excess of temperature producing an 
appreciable elongation. And the standard yard, a square bar 
of steel, when placed in the machine, is so expanded by the 
slightest touch of the finger, as to show an appreciable 
lengthening even under the influence of the infinitesimal 
amount of beat thus imparted! Mr. Whitworth, like other 
peceiem, earns more honour than profit by such exquisite 

ontrivances as these; but his profit begins when he applies 
the same principle in his workshop to produce articles iu 
general demand. The result is seen in many ways. Some 
years ago, there was a difficulty in working metals to one- 
twentieth of an inch; but the one-thousandth of an inch is 
now worked as accurately as the one-twentieth was then.” In 
making the exquisite details of the Whitworth rifle, or in 
shaping and adjusting the separate pieces, the workmen have 
come to regard the ten-thousandth part of an inch (one- 
hundredth part of one-hundredth of an inch) as a quantity 
within their cognizance, and on which their credit as good 
workmen may depend. In the course of his elaborate experi- 
ments on rifling, hexagonal bores, conoidal bullets, and so 
forth, Mr. Whitworth made a cylinder 05770 inches internal 
diameter, a rod 05770 inches thick, and another rod 0°5769 
fuches thick; the one rod fitted tightly into the cylinder when 
both were clean and dry; the other rod passed quite loosely 
into it; and yet the two rods differed in thickness only by the 
ten-thousandth part of an inch. In short, “a little,” to the 
last generation, would, by our present mi , be easily 
divided into a hundred parts. 

To produce minute results, instead of merely measuring 
them when produced by others, is the purpose of many beau- 
tiful contrivances.. Photography is now one of the agents for 
effecting this. There are little photographic pictures, not 
larger than a pin’s head, containing multitudes of portraits of 
distinguished persons; a focalising apparatus produced them, 
and a microscope is necessary to render them visible. 

All City men know that Messrs. Masterman and Peters are 
among our great bankers; but it isnot given to all City men 
to know that this same Mr. Petersis the inventor of one of 
the most beautiful micrographical machines ever yet construct- 
ed. Possibly a million pair of eyes just glanced at it as they 
traversed the Northern Gallery at the International Exhibition 
in 1862 ; but the glance told little, except to those who were 
previously somewhat versed in the subject. Most attractive 
were the wonderful bits of writing on glass which had been 
effected by the machine, and w could only be rendered 
visible by the aid of powerful microscopes. Mr. Peters, as an 
amateur man of science, invented the machine, and some time 
afterwards presented it to the Microscopical Society, by whom 
it was exhibited at the great International gathering. Suppose 
that a metal bar is suspended vertically, by a fulcrum or point 
exactly in the middle; if the bar is swung to and fro, the top 
will describe a curve exactly like, in size and form, that de- 
scribed by the lower end, but opposite in direction. If the 
lower end is twice as far distant from the fulcrum as the 
upper, and if the bar be swung to and fro, the lower end will 
describe a carve or arc just twice as long as that described by 
the upper, though similar in shape. If, onthe other hand, the 
lower end of the bar be nearer to the fulcrum than the upper ; 
and if the ratio of distances be (say) ten to one, then the upper 
‘end will describe an arc ten times as large as the lower, 
though of course reversed in direction. And so on in any 
other ratio. Now, let there be a blunt tracer at one end of the 
bar, and a pencil at the other; if we write, or draw, or trace 
any figure with the tracer, the pencil may be made to copy 
the figure on a piece of paper—enlarged if the tracer be nearer 
to ee aerate “ 5 > diminished if otherwise. Here 
we have the first germ of Mr. Peters’s micrograph ; a wri! 
in gear y Day characters, reproduced in smaller dimowt 
slene bg this kind of pantagraph. In the first machine which 
he made, the fulcrum was a hundred and twenty-five times 
nearer to one end of the bar than to the other; and the pencil- 
copy was to the tracing in the ratio of 1 to 125 in size. But 
notable as was this power of diminution, Mr. Peters hit upon 


caused it to move the jong arm of 
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quisite details of his machine that he could 
vary the power of diminution at pleasure, from a ratio of 1 to 
110 up to aratio of 1 to 6250. Considering that no kind of pencil 
could draw such minutely appro: lines on , he 
ce diamond to scratch on The bits of d nd 
“turned points” are found for this purpose than 
“splinters.” The long end of the lever, which is downwards, 
@ tracer, with which an: oe or writing is traced. 
The upper end carries a small glass, carefully adjust- 
ed ; over the glass is moun a diamond pointing down- 
which remains stationary while the glass moves under 
it. Delicate mechanism is connected with the diamond, by 
means of which it may be raised or lowered, and also pressed 
with greater or less force upon the glass ; and 80 effective are 
these contrivances, that the thick and thin strokes of ordinary 
—s can be faithfully transferred to the minute copy on 
& 





CHARLES WOLFE. 


By the southern wall, and beneath a south-western segment 
of the great dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, stands a mural 
monument in white marble. It is “To the Memory of Sir 
John Moore,” who fell at Corunna. There is at the head a 
winged woman, lowering the body of this brave soldier into 
the mausoleum, by means of a garland or rope of flowers. At 
the foot kneels a nude, or almost nude, man, engaged in the 
same operation, by the aid of a strap. Ona block of white 
marble above stands a nude boy, trying to balance a long 
pole with a heavy standard. Beneath the figures are these 

€8 :— 


No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 

The Ode on the Burial of Sir John Moore, from which these 
lines are taken, has done more to immortalise this gallant ge- 
neral than a thousand marble monuments. At an after-dinner 
conversation between Lord Byron and Shelley, recorded by 
Captain Medwin, the question arose as to which was the most 
perfect ode of the day. Shelley contended for Coleridge’s ode 
on Switzerland, commencing “ Ye clouds.” Moore’s melodies 
were quoted ; and some one mentioned Campbell’s Hohenlin- 
den; when Lord Byron started up, aad said,—“I will show 
you an ode you have never seen, that I consider little inferior 
to the best which the present prolific age has brought forth.” 
He left the table and returned with a magazine, from which he 
read the well-known lines on the “ Burial of Sir John Moore,” 
commencing :— 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried. 

“ The feeling,” says Medwin, “ with which he recited these 
admirable stanzas I shall never forget. After he had come to 
the end he repeated the third, and said it was ‘ perfect, parti- 
cularly the lines,— 

But he 5 Ae a warrior taking his reat, 
With martial cloak around him.” 

It is not pleasant to reflect that the man who has cast sucha 
halo of poetic glory around the far-off grave of a British 
soldier, should be sleeping at home in an unknown grave; 
that we should know so little of the young clergyman whose 
genius was as bright as his life was simple and his piety 


sincere. 

About a mile from Cove, near Queenstown, on the Great 
Island, at the other side of the hill, and within the four walls 
of 7 “ef unroofed ame of we ee the —_ of get 
mel, in the county Tipperary, but the parish of Clonmel, in 
the county Cork—repose the ashes of the Rev. Charles Wolfe, 
~ author of this ode, and of many other pieces of great ex- 

ence. 

Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall state, in their work on Ireland, that 
they visited the churchyard of Clonmel, and could not discover 
the poet’s grave. As the writer of this paper was residing, at 
no distant, period, in the neighbourhood of Queenstown, he 
resolved to make it out, if marked by any sort of stone, for 
neither the gravedigger, the clerk, clergyman, nor “ the 
oldest inhabitant,” Knew anything about it. 

I went to Clonmel, accompanied —_ of my daughters, 
whose eyes are sharper than mine. e first took the circuit 
of this little cemetery, which is really a beautiful spot, and 
then the by-paths, and then‘ across ee ireres, hither and 
thither, without finding it, when we entered the old unroofed 
church, and there, in a damp corner overgrown with netiles, 
my daughter discovered the stone, with oe Fea name in- 
scribed, but sadly in need of the friendly chisel of some “ Old” 
or new “ Mortality.” 

I may here state that, within a few yards of his grave, I 
found a thin slab of white marble, bearing the name of Thomas 
Tobin, author of the “ Honeymoon,” the “ Faro Fable,” the 
“Undertaker,” and the “ ool for Authors.” The thin 
monumental slab, which had fallen from the wall, was left on 
the ground, to be trodden under the foot of men, or any ani- 
mal that might wander that way. I thought the old ruined 
church, with its ete and forgotten tenants, and tomb- 
stones, & very excellent “School for Authors.” This clever 
dramatist was born in Salisbury, in 1770, and died in 1804, in 
his thirty-fourth year, within sight of land, when on his way 
to the West Indies, for the benetit of his health. His remaius 
were brought to Cove, now Queenstown, and interred within 
the four walls of the old ruined church of Clonmel. 

But to return to Charles Wolfe. [ visited his grave a se- 
cond time, accompanied by a literary friend, who told me the 
following Caer S anecdote of his elegy, on the burial of 
Sir John Moore. “Charles Wolfe,” said he, “ showed me the 
lines in manuscript, with the beauty of which I was so much 
impressed, that I requested a copy, for insertion in a periodi- 
cal with which I had some connection. Wolfe first refused, 
but in the end complied. I laid the ode before two or three of 
the literary savants who were in the habit of deciding what 
should or should not appear in their periodical. The lines 
were read, condemned and ridiculed; and I was laughed at 
for imagining ‘such stuff worthy of publication.’ I felt — 
in a very awkward Vm gpren! but I got cleverly out of it. I 

le, returning him his manuscript, saying, 
nsideration, I did not deem the pe- 


mature co 
riodical I had named worthy of its insertion.” 
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literary friend: who told me’ this anecdote, and whose 
without his permission I should not like to mention, 
saanos the poet, Thomas Moore, with some of the “ stuff,’ 
or music, to which he set some of his most beautiful me- 
old letter of Charles Wolfe, in the museum of 
Royal Academy, that he sent a copy of these lines to 
friend, “ John Taylor, at the Rev. Mr. strong’s, Clo- 
, Cashel,” on the 16th September, 1816. “My dear 
John,—I have completed the burial of Sir John Moore, and 
here inflict them on you. You have no one but yourself 
to pe praising the two stanzas—that I have told you 
so much. 

We discover from the date of this letter to the Rev. John 
Taylor (September, 1816), that the ode was not finished till 
seorly eae ie Sales ie ieee ee 
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War aid warlike heroes seemed to be favourite themes 
with Charles Wolfe, who was descended of s family that pro- 
duced the illustrious hero, General Wolfe, who fell before 
Quebec. Arma virumque sano seems to have been the 3 
motto. When about eighteen years of age he wrote, “ Jugur- 
tha incarceratus vitam ingemit relictam,” a poem which pos- 
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sesses & deal of dramatic power. It represents the Nu- 

midian mn Ju as caught, and caged in the city of 

Rome, after ha’ graced the procession of the victorious 
Marius. 


Charles Wolfe wrote a Spanish song commencing, “ The 
chains of Spain are breaking, let Gaul despair and fly,” and a 
noble piece on patriotism ; but he has also com lines of 
a more tender and pathetic nature. His most touching and 
beautiful is the elegy adapted to the Irish air of Grama- 
chree :-— 


If I had thought thou couldst have died, 
I might not weep for oon, 

But I forgot, when by thy side, 

m.:.. a oe — ent ‘a, 
never thro’ my mind had pass 
The time would e’er be o’er, 

That I on thee should look my last, 
And thou shouldst smile no more. 


And siill upon that face I look, 
And think ’twill smile again ; 
And still the thought I will not brook, 
That I must smile in vain. 
But when I speak, thou dost not sey, 
What tbou ne’er left’st unsaid; 
And now I feel, as-well I may, 
Sweet Mary, thou art dead! , 

I understand he was asked by a friend if “Mary” ever 
existed, and that he replied in the negative, saying he had 
hummed or sung the air over and over, till he burst into a 
flood of salt tears, in which mood he composed the words. 
There is a tradition that Venus arose out of the seu, but we 
do not believe a word of it; and what is more, we are credibly 
informed that Charles Wolfe was in love with the beautiful 
Mary Griereon of Dublin, whose death he so eloquently 
laments. } 

Archdeacon Stuart, from whom I received this information 
concerning the poet, has furnished me with a sketch of his 
personal appearance, which may interest the reader :— 

“The name of Charles Wolfe is connected with the earliest 
recollections of my youth. In stature he was rather above the 
ordinary height, and his person was somewhat slight. His 
complexion was fair, approaching to redness. His hair, which 
hung in somewhat neglected and graceful ringlets, covered a 
high, but not very expansive forehead. His eye was not large, 
but a little prominent; the colour blue, intermixed witha 
dark shade, which gave it the impress of intellect and intelli- 


nce. 

Charles Wolfe was born in Dublin, December 14th, 1791. 
He was the youngest son of Theobald Wolfe, of the county 
Kildare, a family of some distinction. General Wolfe, who 
was killed at the siege of Quebec—as we have already stated 
—and the Irish judge, Lord Kilwarden, who was murdered 
by the followers of Emmett, as he drove, with his daughter, 
through Thomas Street, Dublin, were of the same family. 
The poet lost his father at an early age, and was sent to school 
at Bath, in 1801. From Bath he went to Salisbury, and from 
that to Winchester. In 1809 he entered the University of 
Dublin, where he gained a scholarship. In 1817 he was 
— to the curacy of Donoughmore, in the diocese of 


His habits and manner of life, as a clergyman, were exceed- 
ingly simple and primitive. He scarcely ever thought of pro- 
viding a regular meal. His small cottage contained a few 
rush-bottomed chairs, a rickety table, and two trunks: one 
for his pers and the other for his linen. The 
trunks also did service by covering the broken parts 
of the floor. The damp paper hung in loose folds 
from the mouldy walls of the closet where he slept. A 
dangerous place for a man of a consumptive habit. Between 
the parlour and the closet was the kitchen, the warmest and 
most comfortable apartment of the three. This was occupied 
by a disbanded soldier, his wife, and a numerous band of 
children, who kept house forthe minister, whom they enter- 
tained asa lodger, taking possession of the “bit of potato 
garden” (which went with the cottage) as lords of the soil. 

The Archdeacon informed me that Charles Wolfe purchased 
a large store of shoes of all sizes, which he gave out on Satur- 
day tor the use of those who complained they could not go to 
church for want of shoes. The rule was to bring back the 
shoes on the Monday, but we suspect this was not always done, 
especially when a fair was approaching. 

Charles Wolfe was at one time so abstracted—absorbed we 
have no doubt in the subject of his discourse—that he tied 
on his bands so as to cause them to fall down behind, instead 
of before, which “ had a ludicrous effect.” 

We should scarcely expect to find the very highest speci- 
mens of pulpit eloquence addressed to a poor rural, and com- 
paratively ignorant people; but it is from the fragments of 
this —— sermons that Dr. Whately, the late Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, has selected specimens of the highest order 
of pulpit oratory, with which to illustrate and adorn his learned 
and elaborate treatise on elocution. We shall give but one 
example, which lack of space compels us to curtail. It occurs 
in the conclusion of a discourse on the words, “ My yoke is 
easy, and my burden is light.” : 

“Such is our yoke and burden. Let him who thinks it 
too hard and too heavy, be prepared to state it boldly when 
he shall appear side by side with the poor mistaken Indian, 
before the throne of God at the day of judgment. The poor 
heathen may come forward with his wounded limbs and 
weltering body, saying, ‘ I thought thee an austere master, de- 
lighting in the miseries of thy creatures, and I have brought 
thee the torn remnants of a body which I have tortured in thy 
service.’ And the Christian will come forward and say,‘ 
knew that thou didst save me from such sufferings and tor- 
ments, and that thou only commandedst me to keep my body 
in temperance, and chastity ; but I thought this too 





hard for me.’ .What will be the answer of the Judge to the 
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poor heathen, none can presume to say, . That he was sadly 
mistaken in the means of salvation is beyond a doubt ; but the 
Judge may ‘say ‘Come to me, thou heavy laden, and I will 

ve thee rest which thou couldst not purchase for thyself’ 

ut to the Christian,—‘ Thou who hadst my easy yoke and 
light burdem; thou for whom all was already purchased, 
eae tt it is not yet pronounced! Begone and fly for thy 
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’ The Rev. Charles Wolfe died of consumption in the Cove 
By of Cork., Writing to a friend under date oF May 28th, 1821, 
f he says, “ At length the die is cast; the doctor has stript me of 
my gown”—prohibited his preaching. Just before his,death he 
began to pray for his friends, but his voice failing, he exclaim- 
| Alay bless them all!” He then whispered to his sister,— 
well 
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‘their share, the difference is ans; but the instant their part | that reward for ever slipped from his grasp, he thiuks the pa- 
is done, one section of Her Majesty’s subjects have the same/| tient in a terribly hopeless way. . Still he will not despair. 
claims as another, the same right to the full exertion of the |“ As my voice,” he exclaims with a modesty worthy of Hol, 
whole imperial strength. In practice the difference would not, | loway himself, or the “ Indian physician whose sands of life 
we admit, be great. Once fired at, England would fight for | have nearly run out,” “as my voice in the dark hour of 1861 
Newfoundland as readily as for Ireland, but it is this difference | rang through the world giving re-assurance to the friends of 
of tone of which the Colonists complain, and which far more | human progress,” 80, even if McClellan should be elected, 
than any grievance, ‘renders hearty alliance so difficult to|“ my voice,” the voice of Seward, will once more trumpet hope 
arrange. Still it is much to have obtained from Mr. Gladstone | and courage though a wavering universe. The Democrats 
so distinct an avowal of his views, so plain an expression of| may triumph; and Seward, being mortal, may depart this 
his opinion that, if the Colonies will undertake the obligations | life; but evem in that case he bids mankind abstain from the 
of freemen—will, that is, undertake to provide their share of | universal suicide to which such catastrophes would naturally 
their own defence,—England will not under his leadership | impel them. 
abandon them to the world. After painting an awful picture of the condition to which 
Upon what are called “ foreign affairs,” that is, the relation | the country has been reduced by Abraham Lincoln—* treason 
of England to the European Continent, Mr. Gladstone was far | lurking throughout the free states,” yes, even in “our own 
less distinct, too little distinct to remove the distrust his oc- | neighbourhood ;” “ thirty thousand men clandestinely armed 
casional speeches have excited. We believe that distrust is | against the government in the West;” a “revelation of con- 
exaggerated, that Mr. Gladstone accepts the theory of non-|cert between Chicago, London, and Richmond ;” “ traitors in 
intervention with reservations, that he is not prepared | Sandusky attempting to seize a ship-of-war on Lake Erie, and 
to advise his country to withdraw from the great Committee | deliver the rebel prisoners on Johnson’s Island”—Mr. Seward 
of Police, or to remain quiescent while Europé is thrown | went on to assure his breathless and awe-struck neighbours, 
back by violence towards barbarism. His positive policy | every man of whom must have begun to tremble lest he should 
may differ greatly from that which Lord Palmereton has | find a “ treitor” under his bed and a rebel in his wash-house 
maintained, he may be less jealous of France, and less|on his return home, that 77, * would be infinitely worse in 
sensitive about the gerne of Russia, less disposed | case of McClellan’s election. In that event he told them the 
to preserve a horde of Asiatics from the punishment they| might look to see “our soldiers fall in despair in the 
have deserved, and much more inclined to tolerate great} trenches,’ we presume as flies asphyxiated by soap suds 
changes in frontier when obviously desired by the nations} drop helpless into the house-maid’s destroying bowl ; to see 
on each side. But his feeling for Italy is too keen, his sym-| the “enemy advancing upon Washington and Cincinnati,” a 
pathy with the oppressed races too profound, for us to believe | thing which it strikes us we have already two or three times 
he would look on idly while civilization was being trampled| more regnante Abrahamo: to see “our navy scattered, the 
down, and “the negation of God,” as he himself said, once | treasury empty, the national credit sunk, France and England 
more “erected into a system.” Still it isscarcely satisfactory recognizing the rebels,” and even—oh! a sorrow’s crown of 
to hear it avowed that England while of necessity “ interested” | sorrows, oh! sharp and wholly unendurable anguish !—to see 
in the affairs of foreign nations ought always to remember |“ our steadfast friend, the Emperor of Russia, together with 
that she has no “ interest” in them, that her insular position | the Sultan of Turkey, the Pasha of Egypt, and—the Emperor 
keeps her independent, and therefore impartial, and that “ an| of China, giving us over with pain and mortification !” 4 
influence will come without exertion.” That sounds like an| Great Heaven! and can the sons of Auburn, “ loveliest vil- 
invitation to the country togaze idly whatever happens, and|lage of the plain!” sleep in their beds at night under the 
looks to Providence to compel mankind to submit to those dic- | thought that their country may so conduct itself as to inflict 
tates of reason, which conquerors have never yet obeyed. We|“ pain and mortification” upon the—Emperor of China! That 
have done that in the Danish affair, and the consequence is seen | pig-tailed Brother of the Sun and Moon, it is well known, 
in the orders of General Falkenstein, in the open application to | takes in the 7ridune and the 7Zimes,and burns a Joss seven 
Jutland of the Pagan motto “Va victis/” Mr. Gladstone no/| feet long before a picture of Abraham Lincoln, in his bed- 
doubt sees in “ chastened humility” a high Christian virtue,}room. Pain and mortify him/ Perish the base thought. 
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ose this eye : the other is closed already; and now fare 


_Thave said he was a student of Dublin College. Close beside 
his grave nestles another of the Alumni of the same.Alma 
Mater. I think the nameis Charles Connor, who died young. 
The two lie side by side covered with foliage, like the babes of 
the wood ; but the foliage consists of rank nee 

. B. Greson. 
_——_@—_—_—___. 


CAN MR. GLADSTONE LEAD THE COUNTRY? 


The first obstacle in Mr. Gladstone’s road to power, whether 
his goal be the Premiership or only the lead in the House of 
Commons, is the popular distrust of his views on matters of 
foreign and colonial policy. The list of English Premiers is 

_ & varied one, but no man has ever ruled this country long 
who was not at heart an Imperialist, who did not hold the 
rank of the nation in the world almost as important as its 
prosperity, who was not ready when need arose to risk all 
rather than be forced to surrender aught. There is a doubt 
afloat, even among strong Liberals, whether Mr. Gladstone is 
sufficiently ready to do this, whether he has not accepted non- 
intervention as a dogma as well as a policy, whether ‘he is not 
ready to sacrifice the Imperial position of his country rather 
than urge her to continue the sacrifices ne for its 
maintenance. He is known to hold strong opinions on the 
moral evils of war, and was, to say the least, very slack in 
performing his share of the work during the Crimean cam- 

i He has been heard to affirm that India contributes 
noting to the imperial om and is believed to doubt 
whether Napoleon was wise in linking together ships, colonies, 
and commerce. The break-down in the Danish affair is 
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attributed in part to him, and there is an uneasy suspicion 
whether, high as is his personal pride, he would not suffer the 
national flag to trail rather than incur the expense of throwing 
it to the breeze. That suspicion, well or ill-founded, greatly 
affects the Loy + ag estimate—mind we do not say the thinking 
estimate—of Mr. Gladstone’s capacity to guide the national 
counsels. Englishmen are in politics just what they are in 
vate life, always talking of the hardship and the cost of 
itigation, always admitting that submission would be cheaper 
than going to law, and always in the end maintaining their 
right, whatever the expense or the toil. They chuckle with 
sympathy over Lord Denman’s assertion that, if only nobod 
knew, he would give up a field rather than go to law to defend 
it, but they will not surrender an acre of swamp while it is 
possible to hold on. Christ’s law about the coat and the 
cloak has their hearty approval; but they thrash the thief 
none the less, if he steal so much as a handkerchief. They 
do not want to conquer, they quite admit that their estate is 
large enough, they grumble at the cost of the Colonies and 
growl at the loss of life in India, but they expect their leaders 
to keep up the national position none the less, to fight hard if 
fight they must, to resent insult whatever the risk, to interfere 
whenever duty seems to demand interference. They doubt 
whether Mr. Gladstone obeys these permanent instincts, 
whether he wonld not meet a burglar with a lecture on theft, 
or punish a kick by a stinging remark on its excessive un- 
politeness, and hesitate to follow him lest he should prove too 
reasonable and conscientious. 

Mr. Gladstone seems aware to some extent of the latent 
distrust in the popular mind, and in his speech at Liverpool on 
Wednesday he set himself to remove it by defining his posi- 
tion more carefully than he has hitherto done. Apropos of 
the burden laid on the shoulders of public men, he discussed 
with some fulness the policy which he would adopt towards 
the colonies, and with more reserve the principles he would 
maintain in foreign affairs. We cannot honestly say that the 
explanation is perfectly satisfactory, There are traces in it 
both of that weariness of empire and of that finical conscien- 
tiousness, the conscientiousness which makes of mere obstacles 
moral scruples, which is so often the sign in empires as in 
men of the decay of nerve. “The country,”. says the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, “has reached the point at which all 
lust of extended territory has been sincerely and permanently 
foresworn.” So the Romans said when Badrian for the first 
time moved the god Terminus backward, but neither the 
Roman mind nor the Roman heart were the better for the 
conviction. It is quite true that the nation does not any 
longer desire territory for its own sake, any more than a man 
wants to eat just as he rises from table, and quite right 
that it should not desire it; but suppose the expansion of 
territory a duty, how would Mr. Gladstone act then? Are 
we, for example, to give up a fair chance of civilizing Africa 
rather than hold a few ports, or reject the dominion of people 
who, as in the Feejee Islands, honestly ask it, and would be- 
yond all argument be the better for it? Are we only to see 
that our talent is kept bright and safe in a napkin? There 
are quite conceivable circumstances under which it might be 
our duty to accept charge of more territory, such, for exam- 
~— the valley of the Nile—does Mr. Gladstone intend to 

nk from that duty because it might perchance be profita- 
ble also? If he does, he is talking political asceticism, not 
| epewee morality, and that is precisely what he is suspected 
of doing. 

On one point indeed he does clear himself very decisively 
from an opinion too hastily imputed to him by the public. He 
would not abandon the Colonies, “Even,” he says, “if you 
have too much territory you have contracted responsibilities in 
regard to it of which you cannot honourably free yourself.” The 
mother country must rectify the balance bet ween herself and the 
Colonies which has been unduly depressed against her, “ must 
cautiously, but firmly and resolutely,” compel them to accept 
the burdens inherent in freedom, must in fact cease “ to be 
charged with the payment of vast sums of money for the sake 
of performing duties which belong to them rather than us.” 
But that done, it is the “duty of the nation to lend to the 
Colonies, as far as it can, the shelter and the protection of this 
vast empire.” No policy could be sounder, if only there were 
but a little more heart thrown into it. Mr. Gladstone, sliould 
the occasion ever arise, will urge England to the utmost to do 
her duty, but he ds it as a duty, as something burdensome 
though unavoidable, a function imposed by honour not by 
will. Is that the way, the Canadians will ask, in which he 
‘would fight for Cornwall? So long as the Colonists refuse to do 
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but it is not precisely the one he would press on the police. 
Yet that is what the future leader of the Liberals does, when 
he expresses his satisfaction at “seeing the chastened humility 
and sobriety with which Englishmen ought to regard functions 
which they must know to be beyond their strength,” and his 
belief that “we are shaking off schemes, projects, and ideas 
that will draw us further beyond the state of our immediate 
duty, and be found to involve us in continual ewbarrassments, 
and that we are consequently setting our hands and our 
energies to that great work which will still remain to us in 
the administration of the British constitution, and in pro- 
the happiness of the people at large.” That is, 
in mellifiuous language, the very theory of the Manchester 
School which so provokes all the more generous sections of 
the community, a mere periphrasis of the dogma that charity 
begins at home and ought to end there. We cannot believe 
that Mr. Gladstone really holds a doctrine so opposed to his 
whole moral code, a doctrine which would debar a man 
from preventing a murder unless committed on his own es- 
tate; but his words tend to raise that impression, and no oth- 
r. Heis so afraid of rousing the latent enthusiasm of the 

ritish mind for justice and right, so fearful of exciting feel- 
ings which may tend to war, so full of apprehension lest 
men should plunge into enterprises involving expense, that 
he expresses himself as if he were prepared to sacrifice all 
the world to secure British comfort. That is not, we trust, 
his genuine feeling, but only the idea produced by his over- 
guarded speech; but if he wishes for real and permanent 
power over Englishmen, he must explain much more clearly 
the principles on which he would really act, tbe point at 
which, in his opinion, the duty of being comfortable must 
give place to the duty of using the power which the Al- 
mighty has seen fit to entrust to our hands. No one ex- 
pects from him a declaration touching any immediate for- 
eign question, but if he mounts the hustings as candidate 
for lead in the Commons the electors have some small right 
to know the principles on which he demands their suffrage. 
—Spectator, Oct. 15. 


—_——_—_¢————— 
THE CORONACH OF SEWARD. 


There is one man in this country, at least, upon whom the 
re-election of Abraham Lincoln has weighed too heavily for 
his wits. General Fremont, General Butler, Mr. Chase, and 
all the other natural aspirants after the Republican succession, 
have borne the bitterness of this trial with an admirable self- 
command. But the big drops fairly stand out on the brow of 
Mr. Seward; his voice falters, and he wanders in his speech 
under the crushing necessity of giving up for ever the hope 
of sitting in that seat of abolitionist autocracy to preparing 
which the labours of his life have been given. 

The country has not forgotten how loud and vindictive a 
wail went up from him at Auburn when he returned there into 
council with his friends after the nomination of Abraham 
Lincoln in 1860. Once more from Auburn the voice of his 
distrese comes to us now; but it is a moan now, and not a 
cry—a lamentable, almost maudlin wirra-strew, asuf an ancient 
Celtic crone, swaying dismally to and fro, with her ‘hands 
upon her knees over the dying embers of her last peat fire. 

Back to Auburn once more wearily trudged the disowned 
“teacher of the Republican party” on Saturday last, to lift 
up his parable once more for his Bathyllus from Lilinois, ‘* Hos 
ego versiculos feci, tulit alter honores ;” “ I have made the war 
and Lincoln gets the presidency ;’ what a burden of woe is 
this to travel withal! One might be almost moved to pity in 
reading the discourse of the sufferer were he not, as he is, the 
first minister of a great people, whose public fame is not a 
little compromised by the conduct and the language of their 
official representatives. 

I aman elector, sighs the hapless secretary, and “ the elector 
is mortal.” Therefore I am unfortunately mortal, also, and 
“ this may be my last vote.” A dismal thought truly! But if 
secretaries, in so far as they are electors, are mortal, while 
presidents evidently possess the same vicious and provoking 
vitality which Sidney Smith charges upon bishops, nations, 
“though usually long lived, are nevertheless mortal” also, and 
a gloomy kind of comfort dawns upon the secretary’s mind 
from the thought that, if he is destined to die without being 
President, the republic itself may also possibly “ perish.” 

Four years ago Mr. Seward thought the disease of the na- 
tion a sharp fever, to be cured in “sixty days.” Then he 
was to preside over the cure and the convalescence as one 


“There are four seasons,” said a precocious schoolboy in his 


composition; “spring, summer, winter, and autumn. Some 
may prefer spring, and some may prefer summer, but as for 
me—give me liberty or give me death!” 


This noble outburst has found its parallel at last in Mr. 


Seward’s supreme ante-mortem speech. Whoever breaks the 
crockery heart of imperial China, I, at least, exclaims the sec- 
retary, “am not going to surrender to rebels.” 


Singly and alone, as of old Horatius kept the bridge, Sew- 


ard will confront the armed rebellion. “ However it may be 


with others,” he cries, “I looked before I leaped.” To be 
sure he thought the leap only a sixty days’ jump, and went at 
it accordingly. Now he finds “ returning tedious as go o’er ;” 
and making the best of the ditch, will “save his country or 
fall with its defenders.” 

If Mr. Seward should neither save his country nor fall with 
its defenders—and all human resolutions are uncertain of is- 
sue—he may at least repose in the consciousness that he has 
made one such speech as no Secretary of State ever made be- 
fore him, or will ever make after him. He hulf laments that 
as yet “no head has fallen on the judicial bluck.” Let him 
take comfort in the thought that he bas dene his best to re- 
deem our civil war from this reproach, by cutting off his own 
head more cleverly and completely than any human being 
could have done it for him.’—NV. ¥. World, Nov. 10, 


—_—_—__~>__——_ 


THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 


* * Under the excuse of self.government the Australian 
Colonies claim to exclude from ail communication another 
Colony which had fallen under their displeasure, and there 
was some reason to apprehend that under a similar claim the 
Assembly of New Zealand might employ her Majesty’s forces, 
supported out of Imperial funds for the extermination of her 
Majesty’s subjects, the aboriginal natives of New Zealand. 
The attitude taken by the Colonial Office has, we are happy 
to believe, put an end to this danger. The New Zealanders 
will be far readier to consider the terms of pacification now 
that they feel that they have to deal, not with the local Minis- 
try representing an interest directly contrary to their own, 
but with the Imperial Parliament, which can have no other 
interest than to act impartially between the two races. They 
feel that they are not going to be handed over to the mercy of 
irritated and victorious enemies, but that they stand before the 
tribunal of a Power which can and will do them justice. We 
doubt not that we owe to these considerations the pacification 
of the Tauranga tribes, and we entertain the strongest hopes 
that it is only the commencement of a movement destined 
shortly to restore peace to New Zealand. 

The same policy has also, we believe, ~~ favourably in- 
fluenced the deliberations of the responsible Ministry of New 
Zealand. The announcement that after the close of the pre- 
sent year the burden of the war expenditure will fall in a great 
measure on the Colony has, we have reason to believe, 
operated a most beneficial change, if not in the opinions, at 
any rate in the projects of the Colonial Government. They 
are disposed to be moderate, because it has been made quite 
clear to them that the cost of a violent and aggressive policy 
will have to be borne by themselves. No amount of confis- 
cated land, the only property of which it is possible to deprive 
the natives, would compensate the Colonists for a few months 
of that expenditure which has hitherto been borne by the 
Home Government. It is their interest to conclude the war 
just as they conceived it to be before their interest to con- 
tinué it, and we doubt not that they will govern themselves 
accordingly.— Times. 

_ Oo 
LAW AND LAWYERS. 


The Long Vacation is rapidly drawing to a close, when the 
“heavy hand,” as the lawyers esteem it, pressing on legal pro- 
ceedings, will be removed, and the offices be busily engaged 
in actions and suits at law. The Vacation will expire on the 
24th instant, but before that day arrives, all persons who have 
been served with “process,” and have entered an “ appear- 
ance” to stay the action, will do well to settle some days be- 
fore, or the attorney will be entitled to a “ declaration,” and 
then thecosts will be increased. Itis far better to arrange 
than to proceed with litigation. The judicial statistics ef the 
past year show the vast litigation that took place, and as law 
is an “expensive luxury,” it had better be avoided. 

Some “law reforms” for next session have been indicated, 





assured of his reward in the succession of 1864. Now seeing 


and the recent speech of one of our Judges has. caused a 
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introduce “early next session.” His Lordship is no doubt 
anxious} for of the Select Committee on 

Bankru) orm.” The public have a right to demand 
an al on in the present system, co that Lord 
‘Westbury was the putative father of the present Act, and 
which has been “ ever since its birth! 

It seems that the lawyers are taxed rather heavily for their 
certificates. Last year they paid as much as 675, and 
may therefore be expected to charge a sum for their 
— oe There are honourable men in the profession—men 

whom 


confidence is placed, and who deserve the 
confidence, whilst there are men who crave for costs and bring 
the profession into bad repute. 

In a few days the long vacation will terminate, and business 
be resumed. ‘The only place where there is any indication of 
“life” in the law is at the Judges’ Chambers, where twice in 
each week the legal advisers and their clerks appear, and by 
various applications advance or retard suits com- 
menced. terpleaders and “ leave to appear” to actions on 
bills of exchange are the two great questions at the Judges’ 
Chambers. Personsclaim property seized in execution, and 
make their claims before a Judge, and under the Bills of Ex- 
change Act persons wish to “ appear” so as to prevent judg- 
ment being signed against them. The Judges dispose of the 
claims rather then put the parties to the expense of an “issue,” 
and generally make it a condition, precedent to an “ appear- 
ance” being entered, by ordering the money to be brought 
into court. Soon the “Law and the Lawyers” will be actively 
engaged in legal proceedings.—Hra, Oct. 22. 

—_———__>—___—_. 


A Frenes Liverroot ?—Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, in a 
rather diffuse article in the Daily News, gives a large amount 
of valuable information with reference to the port of St. 
Nazaire, which has been fixed upon by the Emperor of the 
French as the Liverpool of his dominions, his port is 
situated at the mouth of the Loire, some leagues below 
Nantes, which has long maintained her pre-eminence amongst 
French seaports, but which is too far from thesea for any 
practical utility. The situation of the place is exceedingly 
fine, its bay is of sand and quite equal to the beach at 
Boulogne, so that there is every probability of its becoming a 
watering place of equal importance with that town. The 
Mexican and West Indian trade is to be opened by a fleet of 
nine vessels 5,000 tons burden each, which are now building 
side by side in the new yards of St. Nazaire under the inspec- 
tion of a Glasgow shipbuilder and a few British subordinates. 
The trade of Nantes is, in spite ofthe sixty miles of river be- 
tween it and the sea, equal to about twenty millions sterling 
per annum; but with the enormous additional advantages 
afforded by the docks at St. Nazaire, itis expected that this 
trade will be intercepted to a great extent, while a new trade 
may be hoped for of much larger amount. The sums expended 
on the new port amount to £800,000, and £1,200,000 will be 
added very shortly. The population has increased from 1,000 
in 1857 to 15,000 at the present time, and the tonnage entering 
and leaving the port has increased at the rate of 100,000 tons 
per annum since that time. 
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The World in Europe, 


The mails by the Liverpool steamers of the 29th ult., are not 
received at the time of writing, and our summary will there- 
fore be brief.—It is satisfactory to record that the threatened 
financial crisis has not yet come upon the country, though 
several more mercantile failures are announced.—In home 
politics there is an absolute lull.—Strikes in the Staffordshire 
Colleries cause some uneasiness ; but the facilities for com- 
munication with the different departments of State, and for 
the transfer of troops in case of need, are now so great, that 
perious riots are not anticipated. Another source of annoy- 
ance is also mentioned in some of the papers that have come 
to hand. Incendiary fires have become frequent in the stack- 
yards of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, and are attributed to 
a foolish crusade on the part of labourers, against the use 
of reaping machines and other mechanical contrivances for 
the improvement of agriculture. But here, too, the law will 
vindicate itself, as it has done in another direction. The 
notorious Franz Muller has been tried for the murder of Mr. 
Briggs, found guilty,and sentenced to death ; and the laborious 
and costly efforts made in this instance to further the ends of 
justice are acknowledged to be creditable to our authorities. 
' Yet will not this sure tracking and retribution suffice to 
calm the popular mind, as to the insecurity of our system of 
railroad travelling. We shall expect to see some measure 
enacted by Parliament in the next session, to the end that 
weak individuals need not be wilfully exposed to villainous 
and violent assaults. 

Another hitch is reported in the peace arrangements be- 
tween Germany and Denmark.—lItaly is much excited on the 
subject of removing its seat of government from Turin to 
Florence; but we have not heard yet of the proceedings of 
the Italian Parliament thereon. The marriage of Prince 
Humboldt, heir to the throne, with an Austrian Archduchess 
having Venice for her dower, is one item in the current 





‘THE ALBION: 


but we are not inclined to credit the rumour.—The Emperor 
of Russia, having escorted his Empress, who is extremely ill, 
to Nice, has been there visited by his brother the Emperor 
Napoleon, and many a sapient guess appears in print as to 
the issue of the Imperial conference. For our own part, we 





Bat | Wcline to make some allowance for a natural curiosity on the 


part of such exalted personages to become reciprocally ac- 
quainted, and do not therefore deem it certain that treaties 
are to be agreed upon and dynasties to be affected, because two 
potentates meet socially at a watering place. We know in- 
deed—who can forget it ?—that his Majesty of France is ever 
@ schemer, and that he is essentially his own Prime Minis- 
ter; but we do not believe the same of his Majesty the Czar, 
and therefore smile at Europe open-mouthed on the occasion. 
If, however, it be true that Leopold, King of the Belgians, is 
one of the party and is expressly invited—why, ther, we 
should be very thankful if the conclave admitted a reporter. 
—It is semi-officially announced that our Prince of Wales, on 
his land journey homewards from Copenhagen, will not pay 
a visit to the French court, though it is possible, adds the 
solemn scribe, that H. R. H. may do so at some future oppor- 
tunity.—The insurrection in Algeria, against French rule, is 
once more represented as serious; andthe fanuticism of the 
natives has been excited to a furious pitch. In several en- 
gagements of late, théy have fought with extraordinary 
daring. 





The Civil War; Mr. Lincoln Re-elected. 

The actual military events ofthe week donot claim muchspace 
in the record, though we are promised stupendous operations 
ere long on the part of General Sherman, U. 8., which are to 
throw all others into the shade, and make amends for the in- 
action before Richmond. The story goes that Sherman has 
burned Atlanta, and, leaving one of his subordinate Generals. 
with sufficient force to cope with Hood or Beauregard, has 
himself commenced a direct and swift march Southward at the 
head of seventy-five thousand men. Savannah, Charleston, 
and Mobile are each named as his primary object; and we 
need scarcely add that, the plan being foreshadowed, its 
speedy and thorough success is never for one moment doubted. 
The invader’s difficulties vanish at a stroke of the pen, and the 
reader’s only difficulty is to reconcile the various descriptions, 
in advance, of the great achievement of the age. One para- 
graph will tell you that there are no natural impediments, and 
that subsistence can be had for asking; another, in the same 
journal, will enlarge upon the superhuman ability required in 
accomplishing such a march. But it is agreed on all hands 
that desolation is to mark its course, and thet wondering Eu- 
rope is to see and tremble. Meanwhile the “ rebels” have 
taken or destroyed two or three Union gun-boats on the Ten- 
nessee river, and are said to be threatening Nashville. No 
one cares. “ On to Charleston!” is now the cry.—Plymouth, 
N. C., taken last Spring by the Confederates, has been recap- 
tured by the Federals, after three days’ sharp fighting, of which 
the particulars have not been received. The ram Albemarle 
being tle chief defence against the U. 8S. gun-boats, her loss 
(described last week) entailed that of the town which she pro- 
tected.—General Ewell, C.8., is said to be re-organizing 
Early’s forces in the upper part of the Shenandoah Valley. 

President Davis opened, on Monday last, another session of 
the Confederate Congressat Richmond. He does not approve 
the arming of slaves; he recommends only that forty thou- 
sand of them should be employed as military labourers. He 
is still firmly set against peace, without an acknowledgment 
of Southern independence ; and complains of the inaction of 
the Christian nations of Europe with regard to such recogni- 
tion. The debt of the South is set down at nearly eleven 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars, exclusive of what are 
termed the foreign and army debt. The spirit of the whole is 
calm and resolute.—Still another armed cruiser is said to have 
got out of Wilmington ; and early in the week New York was 
pained to read several announcements of captures and burn- 
ings by her. 

But the leading incident of the week has been the Presi- 
dential Election, on Tnesday, which resulted as every one 
knows, ig the choice of Mr. Abraham Lincoln for another 
four years’ term of office, from the 4th of March next ensu- 
ing. Mr. Andrew Johnson, now Military Governor of Ten- 
nessee, to whom we have had recent occasion to allude, su- 
persedes, as Vice President, Mr. Hamlin, who was thrown 
aside. ‘The returns are not all gathered in, but it seems 
probable that Mr. Lineolz has sccured the electoral votes of 
all the States that voted, with the exception of New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Kentucky, which declared at the poils for 
General McClellan and Mr. Pendleton. It is assumed that this 
popular verdict determines that the Administration must be 
sustained in carrying on the war, and that the People are 
quite prepared to supply any number of conscripis and 
submit to any amount of taxation. We are truly glad to state 
that no riots occurred, here or elsewhere, on Tuesday.—So far 
as this city is concerned, there are speakers and writers, who 
do not hesitate to attribute this quiet to the presence of Gene- 
ral Butler, who was sent hither last week from Fortress 
Monroe, to take command, under General Dix, of a largely 
augmented U. 8. force. Considerable disgust was felt at the 
appointment of a man so generally disliked ; and at the threat 
supposed to be implied. But the disgust took no open'form ; 
and, after all, it is a matter that does not specially concern us.. 
Yet we may mention the peculiar state of things on the Ca- 
nadian frontier, which was alleged indirectly by the General 
himself, as one reason for his transfer to this post. Why, then, 
does he not make his head-quarters at Buffalo or Niagara? 





gossip. Such @ solution would be graceful and acceptable; 


Though we do not believe one fourth part of the tough stories 
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that reach us from the Province, with respect to plots and 
raids and seizures and invasions, and therefore do not give 
them place, it is undeniable that a model Provost-Marshal might. 
be profitably employed on the border. Men are engaged in 
the outrageous business of getting up trouble between the Ca- 
nadian and the United States’ authorities and people in this 
matter, and vigilance should be exercised on ail sides. We 
have already expressed our opinion, and now repeat it, that. 
Lord Monck will be very much to blame, if he be over deli- 
cate in dealing with notorious individuals, who are trying to. 
generate disorder. They ought to be sent batk to Ottawa, 
Without ceremony, or to remoter parts of the Province. 

In conclusion, we commend to notice an extremely piquant 
article elsewhere on a speech made by Mr. Seward at Auburn, 
on the eve of the election. It is full of pleasantry and wit; 
but we must take occasion to protest very seriously against 
the American Secretary of State’s persistent habit of malignity, 
whenever he makes allusion to England. In the speech in 
question he had the impertinence to tell his hearers that they 
must be “thunderstruck with the revelation of concert be- 
tween Chicago, London, and Richmond.” We say plainly 
that this is one of the most impudent libels of the kind 
ever uttered by a Cabinet Minister in public. What. 
right has Mr. Seward to imply that the sayings 
and doings of Southern refugees, and of some sympathizing 
journalists in the capital of Great Britain, describe the feel- 
ings, and still more the actions, of the metropolis? There is 
too much of this sort of thing. It isa mistake, begotten of 
mingied ignorance and vanity, to picture Englishmen as 
eternally watching and plotting against the honour or the in- 
terest of this country. They wish the war had never begun ; 
they wish it would come toan end—but they really have 
many other objects that concern them, and do not hang 
breathless upon the arrival of each steamer’s news. When 
Mr. Seward’s voice “in the dark hour of 1861 rang through 
the world, giving reassurance to the friends of 
human progress”——we use his own modest words-— 
we incline to think that those of them only or chiefly 
claiming attention were those wherein he solemnly protested 
that this war never would, or could, or should make the small- 
est change in the system of labour under which cotton had been 
grown. Mr. Seward grossly flatters himself about the 
ringing quality of his utterances. The ringing of his lit'le 
bell some may heed; but his crazy prophesies and vague 
generalities produce very slight effect upon mankind at large. 
Let us nevertheless, congratulate him on one point. He has 
dropped his pet phrase. Itis not now the “back bone,” but 
the “ mainspring” of the “rebellion,” that is broken. 








The “ Florida ;’ Another Naval Hero? 

No slight sensation was experienced here on Tuesday last, 
when it became known thatthe U.S. steamer Wachusett had 
made prize of the C. S. steamer Florida in the port of Bahia, 
and that a portion of the captured officers and crew had ar- 
rived at Boston by the Kearsarge. It was acurious coinci- 
dence that the last-named ship, reaching home after her fa- 
mous exploit in sinking the Alabama, should have brought 
tidings of her consort’s fate. The news came by way of St. 
Thomas, whence the captor and prize are daily expected. 
The story is told at length on another of our pages; but the 
points of the case are so clear, that it does not require much 
comment. It is difficult to imagine a more gross and inde- 
fensible violation of neutral rights, as recognized in these 
days among civilized powers. In vain do such crazy and ir. 
responsible journals as the WV. Y. Herald justify the act, and 
laud the prowess of Captain Collins. The sober judgment 
of the country will reject so false a view. Already, we are 
glad to see that a leading journal of this city, supposed to hold 
intimate relations with the Government at Washington, has 
pronounced in favour of reparation to Brazi). Let us trust, for 
the honour of the United States, that there will be more grace 
and less grudging in this instance, than were manifested in 
the affair of the Zrent. The Presidential election is at an end, 
and Mr. Lincoln will not now risk any loss in votes, if he re- 
pudiates the swaggerers of whom the Herald is the mouth- 
piece. As for that journal’s pretexts of justification, drawn 
from alleged exceptions in other times and other countries 
to a general rule, they are beneath contempt, and are 
only curious as showing how the Herald, which foams at 
the mouth whenever England is mentioned, can cite 
her example to serve its purpose. So, too, with the trash 
about the Florida having forfeited her right to protection by 
hovering about the Brazilian coast in order to pounce upon 
her prey. Ifthere were any ground for this charge against 
one belligerent, the respect due to a neutral by another 
belligerent would not be in the slightest degree affected. The 
truth is, certain persons are irritated by the recurrence of the 
phrase “preying upon our commerce,” or by remembrance 
of the disagreeable fact, very much as bulls are said to be 
provoked by a display of scarlet. It is in truth a vile 
practice, and all at variance with the sublime but somewhat 
indefinite code which we term the spirit of the age, and to which 
we all appeal with surprising confidence when it jumps with 
our interest or predilections. We don’t mean to discuss 
it now; but we may remark en passant that the process is not 
utterly unknown tothose"who declaim so fiercely against it. 
We have not heard that Northern cruisers have any scruples 
of conscience about “preying” upon Southern commerce. 
The main difference lies in this—that one side converts 
cargoes into prize-money, the other into ashes. Each does 
his enemy all the harm he can, though only one reaps much 





pecuniary advantage. It is a shocking system. May it be 
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abolished when the “good time” comes, that is so long in the 
coming! War is horrible enough, without burning ships at 
sea, and devastating farms on land. ’ 

Turning for a momeiit from the deed to the chief actor, we 
note a ludicrous attempt in some quarters to Nelsonize Cap- 
tain Collins. But it will be a failure, as it was in the case 
of poor Commodore Wilkes. The first effervescense being 
over, the country will resent being dragged through another 
edition of persistance against right, or mortifying confession 
of error, and will visit its annoyance upon the man who 
gratuitously brought them to the choice. Moreover, it is dif- 
ficult to find any thing very heroic in this action in the Bay 
of San Salvador. It is probably true, as asserted, that the 
Captain of the Wachusett challenged the Captain of the Flori- 
da to bring his ship out and fight in blue water; nor is it 
to be doubted for an instant that, had the challenge been ac- 
cepted, the U. 8. officer would have shown all the skill and 
gallantry universal among his professional brethren. But the 
audacity, save in violating the law of nations, we cannot dis- 
cern in this nocturnal raid. On the contrary, if the tale so cir- 
cumstantially told by the Boston Advertiser be correct, it was 
a sneaking, not to say cowardly assault. You may boldly in- 
vite a man to a duel; but, if he refuse the 
call," and you then attack him as he lies sleeping, 
with intent to murder him, you can scarcely claim credit 
for valour. In the fairly presumed security of a neutral 
port, the Florida had half her crew on shore, and was not in 
fighting trim. But fighting was not designed, we say, if the 
Boston account be a true one. Read it. “The design of 
Captain Collins was simply to strike the Florida amidships 
‘with full steam on, crush in her side, and send her at once to 
the bottom, beyond the possibility of causing further trouble 
to any one.” A “simple” mode truly, and one that saves 
considerable trouble, but not quite justifiable, when the plan- 
ner of it was bound in honour to keep the peace. On the 
whole, whatever be the result in a national point of view, we 
cannot set Captain Collins side by side with the veteran Far- 
ragut or the youthful Cushing, whose praises none have been 
more ready to chaunt than ourselves. The only gainer by the 
untimely affair will probably be General James Watson Webb, 
U. 8. Minister to the Court of Brazil. He has béen silent 
since his troubles with Mr. Christie at the whist-table ; he can 
now display himself in the full blaze of diplomatic corres- 
pondence. 





An Unwonted Festival, 

The Century Club of this city gave its members, on Satvr- 
day last, a pleasant variation from the too continuous boom- 
ing of cannon and wheezings of oratory; and if it be true 
moreover that silent Leges inter Arma, it is clear that no such 
injunction is applicable to the Muses. In plain words, the 
Club did complimentary homage to the veteran poet, Mr. 
William Cullen Bryant, on completing his seventieth year, 
and gathered around him by invitation a group of his fellow 
bards, to pay him the tribute of their presence and their praise, 
in numbers more or less melodious. Among these observed 
of the observers—who might, not irreverently, be termed 
Bryant’s Minstrels—were Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. George 
H. Boker, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, and Mr. R. H. Stod- 
dard, Mr. Bayard Taylor having led off with an introductory 
chaunt set to music, which the young choristers from Trinity 
Church, who chaunted it, apparently mistook for a dirge. 

We should have mentioned that the ceremonies were 
opened by an Address from the Hon. George Bancroft, 
delivered, point-blank at the recipient of the honours, in the 
speaker’s most earnest and emphatic manner ; and furthermore 
that the Poet bore the honours, then and subsequently thrust 
upon him, with meekness and dignity, as though the voice of 
Flattery itself could not ruffle his philosophic mind. After 
the Poetry came the Prose, in the shape of inevitable speech- 
making. Then sundry Painters of high repute, Centurions all, 
presented to the dénéficiaire their offering, a portfolio of their 
own clever sketches ; and, regarding these Professors of Art, 
it is but justice to note that they are really the most generous 
of contributors. What they give—and they are often called 
upon with sparse consideration—is not reproduced in news- 
papers, is not delivered vied voce to admiring audiences, does 
not minister to their own glorification. We should not like 
to enquire how many eulogistic Odes would have been written 
for this occasion, if they had been destined to go, unread and 
unapplauded, directly into Mr. Bryant’s desk. 

Lastly, there was a supper; whereat the Poets might be 
seen “browsing round” amid the jladies, like ordinary indi- 
viduals—lastly, that is, with the exception of further speeches. 
On the whole, the féte had that best sort of success which is 
indicated by a general air of enjoyment. This must indeed 
have taken strong hold of the assemblage; for it seemed ab- 
solutely unconscious of the fact that, within pistol-shot of the 
Club-House, twenty thousand so-called “traitors” in Union 
Square were paying a tribute of admiration, after their kind, 
to a would-be Chieftain. Considering this, we say, the self- 
possession and airy nonchalance were perfect. ‘T'ruly, in this 
land, they manage these things better than in ours. Politics 
and Literature jostle each other here, without offence; and 
Poets combine gracefully to garland a living Nestor of their 
‘tribe. Our pitiful men-of-letters couldn’t even lay aside their 
jealousy, before the awful ghost of Shakspeare ! 


A Word of Congratulation, 

Foreign journals in this country have become so unpopular 
—those at least that refuse to be drawn into the maelstrom of 
Passionate excitement, which has superseded public opinion— 
that we are glad to see one among them giving sign of thrift 












































































































and progress We allude to our friendly neighbour, the 
Courrier des Etats Unis, which has very recently enlarged its 
borders, despite the enormous rise in the cost of newspaper 
material. It is not, we hope, too late to offer congratulations 
on a change so rare in these days, affording proof, as it does, 
of increased and increasing prosperity. 

The occasion suggests also a brief welcome to L’Hre Nouvelle, 
a new daily print established or forthcoming in the city of 
Mexico, under the management of Mr. Masseras, who for 
many years conducted the Courrier above-named. The title 
of the débutant is very happily chosen ; and under his able 
hands the success of such an enterprize cannot be doubted. 
Tidings from the young Empire will be doubly interesting, 
when set forth by Mr. Masseras’s shrewd and felicitous pen. 


have felt called upon to express of the principallady engaged in 
its representation. : 

We are compelled to defer until next week our regular notice of 
the PhiJharmonic Society’s first Concert. It took place on Satur- 


day last, as we have not very cheerfully indicated in the openin 
of this article. ips <f still 





Drama. 


The excitement co’ uent on the great Presidential election, 
combined with the dispiriting influence of sad November weather, 
have, of late, somewhat depressed critical, if not popular, enthu- 
siasm, in reference to the affairs of the dramatic world. In them- 
selves, however, and aside from overshadowing influences, recent: 
theatrical incidents have not been of a character to inspire vivid 
interest. With a few notable exceptions, the performances, at all 
our theatres, this season, have been evenly commonplace. Hack- 
nied — have been done, for the most part, and in a hacknied 

e town, indeed, has been amused by the Solon Shingle of 

-{ Mr. Owens, and the Major De Boots of Mr. Clarke; and it has been 
surprised and thrilled by the latter actor’s pertormanee of Bob 
PHusic Tyke. It has witnessed, also, a few successful efforts in art, ay 
aj Wallack’s theatre. Butit has not at any time been deeply stirred. 

The Italian opera came to a natural end on Saturday morning | In truth the old-time fervour of admiration and sympathy, with 
last, and in the evening the members of the Philharmonic Society | which the drama was fostered, seems decidedly to slumber, if it be 
performed a decorous and highly attractive dirge to its memory; | not dead. One catchesasuggestion of it, now and then, in noticing 
or at least in the building where that memory must always be | the external aspect of the old Bowery, when, at evening, long be- 
sacred. They are a pleasant race of sextons; enthusiasts in fact, | fore the doors are opened, crowds of excited youth, munching the 
who at this rather dull moment are engaged in digging their own | festive apple or the nutritious pea-nut, throng the subterranean 
graves. A fearful mortality has overtaken their subscription list. | entranceto the pit. The motive of their enthusiasm may be insig- 
An epidemic is sweeping away their patrons. People call it extor- | nificant ; but the enthusiasm is not less genuine. Thus, in another 
tion. They say that it was produced by too much prosperity. | country and an earlier age, people of much higher station, and 
Let us drop a very silent tear, and placidly turn to recollections | evenfof culture, gathered at the theatre doors, as early as mid- 
of a brighter hue. day, and waited there till evening, impatient to greet and to 

It is especially pleasant to recall the eighteen nights of Mr. | honour the great Mrs. Siddons. Would such a spirit, in our day, 
Maretzek’s first season. They were not characterized by the pro-| be awakened by such a cause? Perhaps. But the cause is want- 
duction of any novelty, but they were singularly free from the| ing. No angel comes down to trouble the theatrical waters. They 
drawbacks that usually attend routine performances. There was | flow on calmly, and with scarce a ripple. 
nota “—_e disappointment. The artists were generally in good| This state of things must, I fancy, within the last few weeks, 
voice, and two operas, at least, were presented with a surprising | have been a matter of personal regret to all dramatic editors. And 
excellence of caste and ensemble. These were “Un Ballo in Masch-| for this obvious reason. With more ripples, they would have 
era” and ‘Il Poliuto.”” We have on several previous occasions | more subjects for discussion. As it is, one must grub painfully 
spoken gently of other operas; and indeed the critic’s task has | among trite themes. I shall glance at these, one by one. 
often been a pleasant effort of praise. The orchestra, at first a] Mr.*Owens, according to official announcement, plays Solon 
heterogeneous mass, has gradually been moulded into shape, and | Shingle to-night, at the Broadway Theatre, for the last time. His 
may be briefly described as good. The chorus from the first has | success in the part is thorough and admirable, and will become 
been admirable. As for the principal singers, do we not remem-| memorable in the legends of the stage. Yetit were wrong to mea- 
ber with unmixed satisfaction the many and merited triumphs of | sure the merit of the performance by its popularity. The charac- 
Signora Zucchi; the steady progress in Bago favour of Signor | ter of Shingle is one that mainly taxes only the imitative faculties 
Massimiliani; the acceptable efforts of Miss Kellogg; the agreea- | of the actor, for its interpretation. It does not demand the ex- 
ble presence and large voice of Mile. Morensi? And it is with no | ercise of the imagination, or of the highest faculties of the intel- 
effort that we find time to say a generous word of Signor Lotti,| tect. Thus its perfect representation does not necessarily imply 
Signor Bellini—most —— of baritones—and Signor Susini, | the possession of great powers in art. Yet, on the other hand, it 
profoundest of bassoes. Even Signor Weinlich—gloomy and pe-| could only be thus represented by a close and apnea student 
culiar to the tips of his toes—was not bad; and Signor Dubreuil | of manners, and a true humourist—such as Mr. Owens undoubt 
on the last night of the season proved that he was the best Masetto| edly is. It was, I believe, written for Yankee Hill, and was ori- 
we have yet had on the stage. Was it not monstrous that Zerlina = rsonated by him. To persons acquainted with New 
should treat him so inhumanly ? ngland life it is especially real and amusing. The Barney Wil- 

Mr. Maretzek’s banners are inscribed with victories, won on/|liams Yankee has no prototype in that region : but the Solon Shin- 
many a fatal field. If we follow in his footsteps we shall quickly | gle of Mr. Owens may be found in every grocery store, in the re- 
come upon the slain. Let us examine them, not as ghouls—beit | mote rural settlements. He is the old, shabbily dressed, red- 
observed—but as reasonable and not unkindly men of science, | nosed, gray-haired, ‘‘ comfortably well off’’ farmer, who ‘ loafs’” 
who would simply discover the way of their various takings off. | at the grocery store—wherein drams may be had, to suit purcha- 
There was a young prima donna of much historic fame—so far as | sers who are skilful in the art of nods and winks—and who is 
her family was concerned—whose reverse took place on the second | coarse, dirty, loquacious, inquisitive, cunning, contemptible, but 

very ludicrous. As such, heis as true to life as if he had emerged, 


night of the season. Signora Brambilla is now no more. The . 
hectic flush of Violetta was not more fatal, than the feeble praise | in all these attributes of filth and fun, from the chimney-corner of 
which attended her rformance of the part. Alack! there is a| a country tavern. ’ 
kind of eulogy, which you only find on tombstones and in news-| Mr. Clarke’s engagement, at the Winter Garden, is drawing 
apers. The ladyrallied in a subsequent effort, but without result. | towards a close. To-night he plays Bob Brierly, in ‘“‘ The Ticket- 
he Doctors were in vain. We will disguise our feelings, and | of-Leave-Man,” and he will doubtless play it well. The surround- 
eee eae few nights afterward, a little lady encountered a| ings of the part are as pathetic as those of Bob Tyke, while the 
si fate. She was the fair Lucy of the House of Lammermoor, | character itself is less tragical in tone and colour. In his per- 
and really interpreted the music of that difficult réle with vocal | formance of Tyke—which is one of the finest pieces of acting on 
ability. iss Harris, eof whom we are now speaking, possesses | our stage—Mr. Clarke’s sole error was a neglect to preserve, under 
good requisites for English opera, which is usually given in small | the light heartedness of the reformed criminal, the sombre tinge 
houses, but lacks strength for such an establishment as the | of feeling that must needs linger in the soul, long after the struggle 
Academy. She too is no more, but reposes beneath a monument | for the ey of sin is over and past. Thus he made Tyke’s 
transition, from guilt and sullen ferocity to innocence and virtue, 


of flowers. The lid of the Mausoleum by the way was too big to 
bring before the public. There was “ta row” pA too ape and startling to be quite natural. The part of Brierly 
admits of no such error, while it affords the actor an almost equal 


out it, and the 
fair Lucy preferred leaving the stage, to going to glory without all 
scope for pathos and the gaiety that is akin to humour. 
Mr. Edwin Booth is tosucceed Mr. Clarke, ut the Winter Garden, 


the conveniences of floral interment. A silent pang—and onward 
once more.—Come we now to “Faust,” and the brave singer 
Siebel-—foolish trifler with the fair-haired maidens! The boy’s | on the 25th inst., when ‘‘ Hamlet” will be produced, in a style of 
comely features still linger in our memory; buf where, oh! where | unusual but appropriate correctness and splendour. 
was the voice that should have come from such boots! Pardon | ~~ Another Bob Tyke, by the way, will presently reveal himself to 
the question. and its equivocal phraseology. The wisest of men | public observation, at Wallack’s. ‘The School of Reform” is to 
have spoken in parables. “It is not without a deep purpose that | be played there, next Wednesday evening. Meanwhile “ Rose- 
we are obscure. Did we not have an opera glass as well as ears, | dale’ has been revived, in creditable style.—A new play, by Mr. 
and is art ali that the critic should be called upon to admire? In| Dion Boucicault, is to be produced at this theatre. 
the presence of Gebele (the Siebel in question) we forget that | Miss Maggie Mitchell enters, on Monday, upon the last week of 
there is such a thing as Art..- her engagement at Niblo’s. She has been playing in ‘‘ Fanchon, the 
But softly; we now approach a subject that must engage our | Cricket’’—a play and a performance, that were carefully reviewed 
closest attention. Is it dead, or is it alive; has it been slain, or is | in this column, two years ago. Miss Mitchell isan actress ofsome 
it but quietly waiting for the morn which is to bring victory? To | talent, and one who possesses winning qualities of mind and style. 
descend at once to the level of common enquiry, did Madame Van | But she lacks taste, and her style is crude. She plays Fancaon 
Zandt succeed on Wednesday of last week, when she made her | now, precisely as she played it when she first appeared at Niblo’s 
début as Gilda in “‘ Rigoletto.”” We know very well that she was | —with animation, indeed, and with picturesque effect, displaying 
much applauded, and we saw with half an eye that the bouquets | especial sympathy with the fantastic quality of the character; but 
with which she was pelted were of the largest. The tomb of Miss| she infuses into her performance a flavor of vulgarity, that is in- 
tensely disagreeable. Fanchon was not conceived, by the writer 
of her romantic story, as a female ‘‘Mose;” and Miss Mitchell 


Harris could not have been constructed of larger slabs of flowers. 

Was this the commencement of another lyric Urn ? 
would do wisely to correct her erroneous notion in this particular, 
—A grand spectacle is in preparation at Niblo’s. 


adame Van Zandt has been unfortunate enough to enjoy the 
reputation of being our best amateur singer. y singing fre- 
The management of the Olympic, having shelved “ Martin Chuz- 
zlewit,” has reverted to its old policy of producing light and 


quently in concerts, and incessantly in private entertainments, she 
brilliant plays, in rapid succession. The policy is an excellent one 


has attained to a high degree of elaborate deliberation in the de- 
—but unfortunately it cannot be pursued without the assistance 


livery of many of the 1 ng morceauz of the operatic stage. At 

the piano-forte, this faculty is not objectionable; on the stage it ; 
of a good theatrical company, which, at present, the Olympic does 
not possess. Mrs. Wood, Miss Harris, Mr. Mortimer and Mr. 


is eminently so. It means an arbitrary retardation of the time, a 
senseless habit of holding on to any note that the voice can pro- a 
duce with good effect, and a fatal facility in the way of cadenzas, | Holston constitute the strength of its corps of players. All the 
We could not point out three greater defects in an operatic singer ; | Others constitute its weakness. An actress from one of the Len- 
yet they are the characteristics of Madame Van Zandt’s style. The | don theatres—Miss Eliza Newton—has lately appeared here: but 
lady has by nature a good voice—the best American soprano voice | it does not seem, thus far, that the London theatre has suffered 
we have yet heard on the stage. It has received a fair amount of | grievous loss. Miss Newton isa petite blonde, of a vivacious 
tuition, and, although somewhat hard in quality, is flexible and | temperament and style of acting; but she evinces only common- 
easy of management. With such gifts to win the critic’s admira- | place talent. ; 
tion, he would be unjust to art if he did not warn the possessor of | Thus the record of trite themes is completed—seeing that there 
the most striking and significant blemishes of her performance. | is no occasion to touch upon the mysterious Heller. the laughable 
The old heresy, that voice is everything, does not hold good in | Artemus Ward, the Circus, the Menagerie, and the lesser amuse- 
these days. Madame Van Zandt, if she would succeed, must be at- | ments ofthe town. One sees very clearly that there is no occasion 
tentive to the scene; must ignore all the pretty little tricks by | for much enthusiasm as to local theatrical matters, and that the 
which she has heretofore won applause; must in fact regard her- | dramatic editor does wisely to dismiss them with brief comment, 
hoping all the while for more inspiring topics — A oures 
JUTIO. 


self as One in a very important whole; not as a very important 
whole in one. We would not dwell emphatically on this subject, 
Hacts and Fancis. 
Lady Wodehouse, wife of the new Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 


if it were not evident that the lady’s embarrassment arose from 
land, is a daughter of the late Earl of Clare. —The 


other people being on the stage with her, not from being alone 
upon it. The reverse is usually the case. In the solo pieces 
adame Van Zandt invariably “brought down the house ;” in 
the conoetted —— bo looked in = ~ the indications of a 
the eenond eponsive temperament. In the first was display, in | « Historical Chronicle,” by Gottfried, published in 1674, con- 
the d embarr t. The passionate duet (Addio) of the ; : ; : ; , 4 
second act lost all its significance ‘by the coldness of Gilda’s eoaeatie ee ae ee Cag 
the year 455. —M. Gallenga, the Italian M. P., and late 
Times correspondent in Denmark, has arrived back at Turin. 
He found awaiting him a challenge to fight a duel, caused by 
something he had said in Parliament. In reply he said: “TI 


hrases, and by the tardiness with which she delivered them. 

he quartette of the last act was ruined by a vain attempt at dis- 
formally refuse to subject myself to a barbarous usage too long 
prevalent among us, to the detriment of Parliamentary dig- 


Per and so on, in every concerted effort. Whilst on this sub- 
nity and of the liberty of speech.”—————The Queen of Hol- 


ect we may as well add that Mlle. Morensi’s ignorance of when 

she should “come in” was quite remarkable. An encore was 
land, on her way to Nice to-pass the winter, went through 
Chambery, and visited the romantic residence where Rosstau 

















punctually eight bars too soon, as it had done in the previous 
rendering. 

We have space only to add that Signor Massimiliani sang effec- 
tively, and Signor Bellini was a good “ Rigoletto.” The opera 
will, we presume, be ge the coming season (which 

{) 





awarded to the music, but the ‘‘Ha! ha!” of Ma 
made botanical researches with Madame de Warrens. Her 


gdalenxa came 
commences with “Ti uto” on Monday next,) and we trust : 4 
Majesty touched the keys of the old harpsicord which Rosseau 


then to have an opportunity of revising the opinion which we 
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used in composing the airs of his “Devin du Village. 
We Lidcory gover S- the threaten 


os 





the castle wall of Southampton, for building purposes. At the | recently ied for divorce, on the plea that her husband | In 
last puatiog of the Derpeniia, a resolution was to} was > gs seb fool,” The Court declined to admit the 
purchase the castle wall and surrounding site, for Ac- | plea, on the ground that it would be establishing a very unsafe 
cordingly, this national relic will be A | precedent. The New Orleans Times says they are 


frightful accident has just taken place at Ulm, from petroleum 
oil” At the theatre, twenty-four lamps attached to the chan- 
delier suspended from the roof burst in succession with great 
rapidity, and the burning oil fell like a shower of fire on the 
tators, among whom were a number of ladies. In a mo- 
ment the dresses of twenty of them were in flames, und most 
serious burns were the uence. One of the females was 
so dreadfully injured that she died in a few bours. 
The Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia have selected Ve- 
vay, on the Lake of Geneva, as their residence during the early 
winter. Men are always wondering at the dees taken 
by some women to spoil their own good looks. Nothing can 
be more hideous than the attempt, now sometimes le, to 
graft upon a fair cheek the ony Byam of a whisker. 
—The Prince and Princess of Wales have brought their 
rolon and happy visit to Denmark to a close. On the 
nd ult. they left Copenhagen, in the Osborne, and landed at 
Travemunde, proceeding thence to Hanover, to visit their re- 
lations. Though the health of the late Duke of New- 
castle was utterly prostrated, his death at the end was ex- 
tremely sudden. He was conversing pleasantly with a 
gentleman, “ when he suddenly threw up his arms, 
scream, and died in about four minutes.” ———-—A 
of Homer’s Iliad into blank verse, by the Earl of Derby, is an- 
nounced for publication. ‘Victor Hugo is about to pub- 
lish a new volume of lyrics, “‘ Chansons des Rues et des Bois.” 
—An inseparable companion of the Czar is a magnifi- 
cent black setter. His Majesty was greatly surprised, during 
his late journey through France, at required to name 
his hours for movement, in order that other trains might be 
regulated regen In his own model empire, when he 
travels, all the world is expected to stand still———-——The 
Marchioness de Boissy, some forty years ago and more “ the 
lady of” Lord Byron’s “love,” now the wife of the marquis 
whose oratorical Anglophobia makes Europe merry by its 
folly, is said to have given to the publishers a volume of un- 
ublished verses bequeathed ® to her by the author of “Childe 
arold..————The Nain Jaune (says a Paris letter) pub- 
lishes this evening, with the date of to-morrow, Oct. 22, a 
white sheet of paper, which I venture to say will annoy 
the government more than anything that it could possibly 
have written. At the top of the front pa there 
is this heading, “ Recapitulation politique— allons 
nous?” [Political summary—What next?]—and then 
follows a blank, which is continued overleaf—— 
The city of Alexandria, in Egypt, was lighted by gas, for the 
first time, on the 25th of September last. The gas works were 
instituted by a French company.——————A. ludicrons speci- 
men of transcendental nonsense is the following estimate of 
“the dual nature of Margaret Fuller,” (the Countess Ossoli), 
which is attributed to the author of “The Homes of the 
Transcendentalists,” whoever that may be: “ She had a fancy, 
too, for wearing carbuncles, because carbuncles are male and 
female; the latter casts out light, the male has his within 
himself; for she was not without a tendency to dally with the 
stories of spells and charms; and, it seems, really believed 
that, when she turned her head on one side, she had second 
sight. It is certain that her eyes were, at times, visible in the 
durk.” The fact, we believe, is, that the Countess was a 
talented metaphysician, but excessively conceited, dominéer- 
ing, and disagreeable—as is not unusual with transcendental 
sages and sagesses.—— A new edition of a very rare and 
interesting book—Church’s “ history of King Philip’s War” 
—is shortly to be published in Boston—-———There is a 
paper in Schenectady, N. Y., which is edited by a Democrat 
and by a Republican. Each has a page of each day’s edition ; 
and thus both political doctrines are advocated side by side. 
This is an anomaly in journalism.—— A London paper, 
facetiously announcing certain forthcoming books, which 
exist only in fancy, mentions among others “A highly 
interesting collection of letters by the Foreign Secretary, 
entitled ‘Letters I had better not have written’” It is 
supposed,’ adds the journalist, ‘that the collection will con- 
tain most of the official despatches sent off by Earl Russell 
since the commencement of his holding office, and, of course, 
all his epistles bearing on the Danish question.— It has 
been customary with many American fe em to moan over 
the supposed degradation of the lower orders of English so- 
ciety. One of them, however, has somewhat varied the cus- 
tomary plaint, by announcing that “the aristocracy of Eng- 
land is so degenerate and the lower orders improving so fast, 
that you can’t tell a lord from his footmam, when they are in 
evening dress. —-——The King of Prussia has sent several 
valuable volumes to the Smithsonian Library, Washington. 
Alexander Smith has edited an 
edition of the poems of Robert Burns. ——The 
Philadelphia Press denies to the late Captain Speke the 
merit of having discovered the source of the Nile. It says 
“ He ascertained that the Nile flowed out of a lake, but the 
rincipal affluent feeding that lake is to be accepted as the 
ile’s real source, and is yet to be discovered.” A pe- 
tition to the French Senete for the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment has received eighty thousand signatures. It is sta- 
ted that the King of Bavaria has attached the composer, Rich- 





























————The poet 











ard Wagner, to his Court, and conferred on him a pension of 


ten thousand francs a year. At the same time it is rumoured 
that Wagner isa lunatic, apart from his musical caprices. 
————In Professor Felton’s recently published “ Familiar 
Letters from Europe” occurs the following passage, embody- 
ing a piece of practical criticism, as amusing as it is shrewd: 
“Last night 1 read some passages from the ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ to the Captain. When I came to the descrip- 
tion of the mermaid riding upon the dolphin’s back, he pro- 
nounced ita humbug. The dolphin’s back is as sharp as a 
razor, and no mermaid could possibly ride the beast unless 
she had first saddled him. So Shakspeare was caught nap- 
ping here.’————The dry season in 7 has been suc- 
ceeded by heavy rains. In Scotland floods have caused con- 
siderable damage. A Chinese temple has been built in 
San Francisco, at a cost of eighty thousand dollars. 
The Californian says, very ungallantly: “Miss Hardin 








lectured on The Coming Man, at Platt’s Hall, to a large audi- |. 


ence. Miss Hardinge speaks with the fervour that usually dis- 
tinguishes ladies, on that subject.”"——-——-A young French- 
man is said to have dated his letters, during his stay in Lon- 
don: “ No. 4, Bill-stickers Beware, Leicester square.”———-——. 
The postage stamp system has been adopted by ninety different 
kingdoms, states, provinces, colonies, islands, and free cities. 
In the year 1783, two little boys fought a battle, in 
the School Close, at Rugby. One of the combatants—Walter 
Savage Landor—died at Florence recently at a very advanced 
The other—General Sir Arthur. Clifton, K. C. H. and 

C. B., a Waterloo and Peninsular veteran, a lieutenant- 








—— | colonel for fifty-four 
ed demolition of a portion of | aliv: 


“ growing dates” 
nection bot 
which we hear so much ?. 


most eminent commentators on 
writers on p: 
wards, have, by a wonderful concurrence of opinion, named 
as the year in which P 
Rumour has it that Brignoli sang badly on the opening night 
of Italian Opera at Madrid, and was vehemently hissed by 
the audience. The Queen and royal family were present. 
































federation, we notice Acadia, Alberta, Arcadia, 
Nova-Britannia, New-Britain, 


ca, tia, 
Canada, Canadia (the Alion’s suggestion), Cabotia, Columbia, 
and Tupona. 


“ Saint Andrews’ Society of the State of 
Maison Doreé on Thursda: 
—— were elected officers for the ensuing 


James Fraser, 2nd 
David Lamb, John Sloane, James Moir, and John 8. Kennedy, 


ies announced, recalls one of the most my - 
po 


was called out, met bh 


tool, near Balmuto, March 26, 1822; the ball of 


duel was immense. Lady Boswell 


earl, and was educated at 
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and the oldest Ra 
e.———A wife i California, says an exchange paper, 





successfully in Louisiana. What is the con- 
ween this fact, and the “making history,” of 
The Confederate ship 





Southern Rights, from n, has arrived at London with a 
valuable cargo. er, the distinguished French 





advocate, is about to visit Eng and. He is to be entertained 
at a banquet by the most eminent of the legal profession, and 
will be the 
Austrian 

been succeeded by Count 
calls attention to the fact that “ the 
Napoleon has fixed on as the time for withdrawing his troo) 
from Rome—which will be virtually leavin 


it of Lord Brougham. 
of Forei 


————Covnt Rech! 
Affairs, has resigned, and has 


ensdorff. 
year 1866, which 





the Papac 

nearly all our 
e New Testament, and 
, from the time of Bishop Newton down- 


that city to its fate—is the very year whic 
is to receive its death-blow.”—— 


Among the many proposed names for the new Con- 


Britannia, 
British Ameri Bore’ 





Samrt AnpDREws’ Socrety.—At the preparatory m of the 

ew York,” held at the 

evening, the 10th inst., the following 
year: 

William Paton, 1st Vice-President ; 


bert Gord ; 
Vice-President ; Jas. B. Johnston, Alex. P. Irvin, 


on, 


3; James M. Morrison, Treasurer ; James Callender, Secre- 


Mi 

tary ; say Crooks, Assistant Secretary ; Alex. Elder, M.D., 
sician; Rey Dr. Jno, W. McLeod, and Revd. Jas. K. 
Chaplains. 


Camp 





CANADA In ENGLAND.—The Daily News has an article upon 


the Federation of the Canadian States, and replies to the 
statements of the 7imes upon that subject :— 


“ The offence of the Canadians is that they will not adopt the 


Pall-Mall view of the situation of their country as regards the 
requirements of external defence. They are guilty of not 
sharing the suspicions of their British instructors as to the 
danger they incur as neighbours of the United States. They have 
the presumption to form their own opinion of the risk, and to 
act Ler mga’ 6 

to their own dis 
Union are. It is that feeling which is urging them to lay 
betimes the foundation of anew empire. But itis idle to 
— they are combinin 
a 


And yet the Canadians are as much attached 
tinct nationality asthe people of the American 


merely in order to be the better 
le to gratify the desires of our idle and supercilious classes 


by falling out with their best neighbours. The Canadians 
know the people of the United States ; their economical condi- 
tion, so like their own; their tendencies and aspirations ; their 
strength and their weakness, and the power of the motives 
which will operate to restrain them from any attack on Canada 
when this war is over. It may be supposed that they see 
many 

distance. 


things which escape the attention of observers at a 





Obituary. 


Lapy BoswE.u.—The death of Grace Lady Boswell, which 


of the 
itical reminiscences ofa past generation. Her husband, 


Sir Alexander Boswell, vice lieutenant of Ayrshire, was the 


eldest son of Dr. Johnson’s biographer, and was, like his 
father—and unlike his grandfather, old Lord Auchinleck—a 
Tory of the Tories. He was charged by Mr. Stuart, of 


Duncarn, with igs he political song of an offensive nature, 
opponent, who was attended by the 
Earl of beng (his own “friend” being the Hon. 


ohn 
Douglas, the 


arquis of Queensberry’s brother), at Auchter- 


Mr. Stuart 
struck him on the shoulder and entered the spine, and he died 


shortly afterwards at Balmuto House. Mr. Stuart was tried for 


murder, June 10, 1822 ; Jeffrey defended him, and he was ac- 
quitted. But the sensation reg Ae this avowed political 


lived in retirement for 
the last 42 years. 


Tue Hon. anp Rev. G. Spencer.—The Hon. and Rev. 
George Spencer, latterly known as Father Ignatius ofthe Order 
of Passionists, died lately, aged sixty-five, _He was the young- 
est son of the second Earl Spencer, and brother of the third 

ton and Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated in 1820. In 1898, having entered 
priest’s orders, he was presented by Earl Spencer to the 
family living at Brighton, near Northampton, which he held 


until 1830, when he broke off all connection with the Estab- 
lished Church, and joined the communionmof the Church of 


Rome. He studied for some time at Rome, and then became 


a priest of that Church, eventually joining the order of 


Passionists, of which, up tothe time of his death, he was a 
devoted member. He occasionally presented a curious appear- 
ance in the streets of London in his middle-age costume, his 
naked legs, and his feet strapped up with wooden sandals. 


In Dublin, W. G. Howard, Esq., son of the late Hon. and Rev. 
Francis Howard, and nephew of the Earl of Wicklow, and heir to 
his title and estates.—At the Clarendon Hotel, in this city, 
Nicholas, Count de Giorgi, in the 55th year of his age, Minister 
Resident of the Emperor of Austria.—At Woolwich Common, 
Morgan Thomas, Esq., {nspector-General of Hospitals. 


Appointments. 


Mr. Henry Bullar to be Recorder of Poole, vy W. J. 8 en. 
od. ry , tephen, 


Army. 


A young and wealthy Bengal Rajah isa candidate fora 
commission in the military service of the Queen. The Ra- 
ah in se takes his title from Nattore, which is a town 
the British district of Rajeshahye, distant, north from Cal- 
cutta, 196 miles. The application has been well received by 
the military branch of the Government of India ——In the 
Government powder magazines at Purfleet, on the Thames a 
few miles from Erith, the quantity is 25,000 barrels, or 2,300 
tons, whilst at Erith the er which blew up was only 
1000 barrels, or less than 60 tons. The precautions and gene- 
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ral management are admirable, and leave nothing to be de- 
sired, except that the magazines were further from London. 
another magazine, near a sea-port (Liverpool ?) 4,000 tons 
are said to be stored.——Major-Gen. Lord Templetown will 
succeed Major-Gen. Hutchinson in command of the 
western district. Lord Templetown was well known as Col. 
Upton, of the Coldstream Guards, the 1st battalion of which 
regiment he commanded in the Crimea.——Major-Gen. Ed- 
ward Elers Napier is gazetted Colonel of the 6ist Foot.—— 
The distinguished Russian General, Todleben, has visited 
Woolwich, where he was received with military honours, and 
witnessed the testing of a 600 pounder Blakeley gun intend- 
ed for the Russian Government. 








Navy. 


PREPARATIONS AGAINsT JAPAN.—Hong Kong advices to 
Sept. 10, state that according to the latest intelligence from 
Yokohama, Japan, the Marines were under orders for imme- 
diate embarkation, and the e ition was to sail 3 days later, 


viz.: on the 28th August. It is to consist of 8 British ships 


mounting 184 guns,3 French ships and 5 Dutch. A merchant 


steamer had been chartered by the American Minister to carry 


the U. 8. flag into action, in order that America also may be 


represented. The object is to enforce the opening of the 


island sea according to treaty. It was intended that the Ma- 
rines should land and destroy the batteries as soon as the 
fleet had silenced the guns. 1,500 troops and half a battery of 
artillery would remain at Yokohama, together with 2 or 8 
British men of war and the U. 8. sloop Jamestown, to protect 
the settlements. Our "4 adron consists of the Huryalus, 85, 
with the flag of Sir A. L. Kuper, the Conqueror, 78, Barossa, 


21, Leopard, 18, Tartar, 20, Coquette, 4, and Bouncer, 1. 


Toe Capture oF THE “FLorma.”—The Confederate 
war-steamer Florida arrived at Bahia, Bay of San Salvador, 
Brazil, Oct. 5, having captured and burned, the bark Monda- 
mon, from Rio, off Pernambuco on the 28th of September. 
The U. 8. steamer Wachusett, Capt. Napoleon Collins, had 
been lying several days in the port of Bahia, and the Florida 
at first anchored in the offing. The Brazilian Admiral im- 
mediately sent her a message requesting her to come inside, 
which she did, anchoring in the midst of the Brazilian flee 
and close under the guns of the principal fort, which is loca’ 
upon an island in the middle of the harbour. * The 
preparations for the encounter were made with great celerity 
and complete secresy, and at about three o’clock in the morn- 
ing of Friday, October 7, the cables were slipped, and the 

‘achusett bore down upon the rebel vessel under full head of 
steam. §o little expectation was there of such a proceeding, 
that one half the officers and crew of the Florida, seventy in 
number and including Capt. Morris, were carousing on shore, 
and the remainder, having just returned from a similar ab- 
sence, were in no condition to repel an assault. The Flori- 
da’s officer of the deck supposed the collision which he saw 
to be imminent to be merely accidental, and cried out, “ You 
will run into us if you don’t look out.” The design of Capt. 
Collins was simply to strike the Florida amidships with full 
steam on, crush in her side, and send her at once to the bot- 
tom beyond the possibility of causing further trouble to uny 
one. The Wachusett, however, did not strike her adversary 
fairly, but hit her in the stern, carrying away the mizzen mast 
and yard. The Florida was not seriously injured by the col- 
lision, but the broken spar fell across the awning over her 
hatchway in such a manner as to prevent her crew from get- 
ting on deck from below. The recoil which followed the 
shock e¢arried the Wachusett back several yards. In the con- 
fusion which ensued several pistol shots were fired from both 
vessels, chiefly at random, and entirely without effect. Two 
of the guns of the Wachusett were slso discharged by accident, 
according to one report, and as another version has it, by 
order of one of the Union lieutenants. The shots did not 
strike the ida. 

Capt. Collins, of the Wachusett, immediately thundered out 
a demand to the rebel craft, “Surrender, or 1 will blow you 
out of the water.” The lieutenant in charge of the Florida 
may be excused for considerable amazement, but had still 
presence of mind to reply, “ Under the circumstances, I sur- 
render.” Without the delay of an instant dozens of gallant 
tars boarded the prize and made fast a hawser connecting her 
with their own vessel, and the Wachusett turned her course 
seaward, moving at the top of her speed and towing the 
Florida in her wake. 

The fleet of Brazilian vessels, which entirely surrounded the 
little spaée of water on which the brief battle had been 
fought, was so situated that the two American steamers were 
obliged to pass under ‘the stera of one of the largest in order 
to penetrate their line. The Wachusett was challenged, but 
did not deign a word of reply, and the Florida, when hailed 
and commanded to halt a moment after, replied that a pause 
was impossible as she was towed by the vessel in front. The 
Brazilians soon guessed the state of affairs, and in another 
moment or two the heavy guns of the fort, under the very 
muzzies of which the capture had been made, opened fire on 
the Wachusett, as she disappeared in the morning darkness, 
Three shots were fired after her, all passing harmlessly far 
above her pennant, and striking the water beyond. 

To the reader it seems that all this must have taken a con- 
siderable time, but the testimony of a careful officer on the 
Wachusett, corroborated by the surgeon of the Florida, assures 
us that from the time the Wachusett first slipped her cable 
and steamed upon the rebel cruiser to the moment. when the 
echoes of the last gun from the Brazilian fortress had died 
away, was only twenty minutes by the watch. Certainly no 
page of history can show a more daring achievement, or one 
executed with more brilliant rapidity or more complete 
success. 

The Brazilian naval commander in Bahia harbour acted 
with all the promptness which could have been expected, and 
in a few moments the dawn of day disclosed two vessels of 
the Brazilian fleet doing their utmost to pursue and overhaul 
the Wachusett and her prize. They were a leavy sloop-of-war 
and a small armed steamer, neither of them any match in 
point of speed for the handiwork of New England mechanics, 
and soon gave up the chase as the Union and rebel steamers 
disappeared below the horizon.— Boston Addertiser, Nov. 9. 





The Challenger, 21, has arrived at Halifax, from Fortress 
Monroe, having been relieved at that spchernge by the Buz- 
eard,6——The Jason, 21, has sailed from Halifax, for home; 
the Virago, 6, on a cruise; the Cygnet, 5, for the West Indies. 
——Major Palliser’s on the improved principle of 
strengthening the 68-pounder, has been sighted in the gun facto- 
ries at Woolwich, and is to be forwarded to Shoeburyness. 
There it will be fired a thousand rounds, to test its durability. 
——A letter to the Morning Herald states that, very recently, 
a Whitworth 12-pounder burst at Shoeburyness, blowing out 
its breech at somewhere near the 300th round, 
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New Pudlications. 


A very pleasant volume of Familiar Letters from Hurope, by 
Corneliys Conway Felton, has been published by Messrs. 
Ticknor and Fields, of Boston. The author, whose death was 
recorded, not long since, in these columns, was formerly Pre- 
sident of Harvard College, in Cambridge, Massachusetts. He 
was especially distinguished, too, as Greek scholar, and by his 
writings and lectures on Greek Literature. In character he 
‘was manly, simple, and charming; and the pleasant qualities 
of his character, together with his learning, taste, and humour, 
made him delightful in social intercourse. These familiar let- 
ters are hearty and touching expressions of the geniality of his 
nature. They were, apparently, written home, to his wife, or 
to an intimate friend, during the author’s tour in Europe, in 


1853. In style they are smooth, sometimes musical, and | .. 


sometimes picturesque. In substance they are the off-hand 
records of what was seen, and done, and thought, and said, by 
an accomplished scholar, travelling, at ease, through the 
storied regions of the old world. Mr. Felton, of course, min- 
gied in the society of scholars, and notable persons, wherever 
he went, and his letters afford us pleasant glimpses of 
kings, queens, poets, philosophers, artists, and priests, as 
well as cities, libraries, temples, pictures, and the cus- 
toms of a various population in European countries. 
We cannot say, indeed, that his observations are 
very novel, or his reflections profoundly valuable. They 
are not put forward as such. But they are certainly interest- 
ing, and, in certain particulars, instructive. Their freshest 
flavour is derived from Greece—comparatively an unhacknied 
theme. Altogether the book is well adapted to teach the un- 
travelled and to please the cultured reader. 


The Appletons have published, in very handsome dress, a 
collection of Sacred Poetry, selected from the works of the 
Rev. Charles Wesley, M. A., of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
Presbyter of the Church of England, edited by a lay member 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. It comprises numerous 
hymns, and versified meditations, arranged with reference to 
the subjects to which they relate, and also a number of metri- 
cal versions of the Psalms of David. In tone and spirit its 
contents are truly religious, breathing a gentle, thorough sym- 
pathy with the struggles and sorrows of the human heart, and 
a deep and loving faith in the mercy and goodness of the 
Divine Parent. In versification, also, the poems are finished 
with greater skill and taste than is usual in books of this class. 
Hence itis that they have enjoyed such general apprecia‘ion,and 
taken so strong a hold upon the Christian world. “ Perhaps 
no poems,” said Southey, in allusion to Wesley’s, “ have ever 
been so devoutly committed to memory as these, nor so often 
quoted upon a death bed.” The editor of this collection 
quotes this remark, together with kindred eulogiums from 
other respected sources. He introduces the work, also, with 
an earnest assertion of the elevating influence of poetry in 
general, and of sacred poetry, in particular; and he concludes 
with a complete and convenient index of itscontents. He has, 
however, neglected to furnish—what the reader will very 
much miss—a brief biography of Wesley. Aside from this 
omission, he has executed his task with thorough care and 
taste. The collection will be prized by Christians, and by all 
persons who find satisfaction in reading sacred poctry that 
deserves the name. The poems of Wesley afford a marked 
contrast with the pious trash that fills many current hymn 
books. 





Fine Arts. 


ACQUISITIONS AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
The Times of the 21st ult. contains, in its editorlal columns, 
the following agreeable announcement. It will be noted that 
the thunderer for once relaxes its grim antagonism to all 


things American, and condescends to land a sculptor whose | #8 


fame is better known here than his works. 


It is seldom that we have to record so important an addi- 
tion to the art treasures of Great Britain as that which has 
just been purchased by the Trustees of the British Museum. 
Specimens of ancient sculpture, in the form of statuary, are 
not enly very rare, but are generally in the hands of those 
who cannot be tempted to part with them on any terms. The 
gems of the “ Glyptothek” at Munich were procured with the 
utmost difficulty by King Louis, and it is said that the famous 
“ Barberini Faun” had to be lifted by night over the wall of 
Rome, lest its removal should be prohibited. How we came 
by the Elgin marbles is well known, and though the outcry 
against Lord Elgin’s Vandalism may have been unreasonable, 
there can be little doubt that even the Porte would have 
grudged us these masterpieces of Athenian art, had it been 
aware oftheir real nature and valve. As it was, they cost the 
nation £35,000, and are believed to have cost their collector a 

t deal more, theugh the sums given by other Governments 
f works of an inferior order show that they would have 
been a good bargain at the higher price. The statues from 
the Farnese Palace, which are now deposited in the British 
Museum, must not, of course, be classed, in point of value, 
with that precious and unique collection, but several of them 
rank very high among the extant mozuments of Greek 
sculpture. The “Diadumenos” of Polycletus, in particular, 
was estimated by Pliny to be worth the equivalent of £20,000 
in his own day, and ranked third, if not second, among the 
roductions of that celebrated artist. What we have got, it 
true, is but a copy of it, but it is the only copy in existence, 
and of such matchless beauty as to rival the fame of the lost 
original. The “Mercury,” also a copy, but of the finest 
quality, is the counterpart of one that has long been considered 
a chief ornament of Lansdowne-house. The equestrian 
figure of a Roman Emperor is not ouly interesting in itself, 
but curious as one ofthe _ four equestrian statues that have 
descended to us from antiquity. 

To have succeeded in transferring these noble pieces of 
eupture from Rome to London, from the palace of the ex- 
King i) 


thousands and thousands who must make up their minds to 
die without having seen Rome, is no ordinary feat of —— 
tion. Ever since the plunder of the Euro galleries by 
the French, and the restoration of their spoils at the close of 
the pot war, the taste for public exhibitions of statuary, as 
well as of paintings, has immensely developed. The com- 
petition for a recognized chef d’auvre, instead of being confined 
to one or two princely connoisseurs, is practically extended to 
most civilized nations, and an increasing class of wealthy in- 
dividuals. The fortunate possessor of it, having a monopoly, 
can set almost any price upon it, and yet find a purchaser. 
We probably owe the opportunity of procuring these marbles 
in part to the precarious position of the late King of Naples 
as the guest of the Pope. They belong to the great treasury 
of antiques collected by the Farnese family, mostly from tie 
Baths of Caracalla, and distributed between the Farnese 
Palace at Rome and the Museo Borbonico at Naples. It is 
easier to understand why his Majesty should have been wil- 
_— oy on of them than how we, in spite of the French 

ying, “ Les Anglais sont toujours — “tards,” have managed 
to get the option of taking them. The Fopes, better judges 
of art than Sultans, are wont to guard with much jealousy 
artistic remains that might adorn the Vatican. We must give 
the Trustees of the British Museum credit for skilful diplomacy 
in outwitting or outbidding Catholic competitors, and thus 
securing their prize. We are informed that their ultimate 
success was “ mainly due to the friendly intervention of Mr. 
William Storey,” one of the most eminent among the band 
of American sculptors who have established themselves at 
Rome. Mr. Storey’s own statues of “Cleopatra” and the 
“ African Sibyl,” the former of which was already known to 
the English public through the description of Mr. Hawthurn, 
occupied much the same place in the last Great Exhibition 
as the “ Greek Slave” of Mr. Hiram Powers did in that of 1851. 
No one has more carefully studied, or more exquisitely repro- 
duced, the spirit of ancient sculpture in its best period, and 
we feel the more confidence in our purchase when we know 
that it was transacted through him. The service thus ren- 
dered to the interests of art in this country is one which ail 
can appreciate, and which deserves to be publicly acknow- 
ledged. We need all the really pure models of sculpture that 
we can get, for we have as yet very few good examples 
accessible to the multitude. Such galleries as those of Lans- 
downe-house and Chatsworth contain no inconsiderable 
proportion of the statues of which we may be justly proud. 
Of those which we see in our streets and squares we need not 
speak, but even the best works of Canova, Thorwaldsen, and 
the reputed masters of the English school, cannot be placed 
on the same level of perfection with the torsos and mutilated 
fragments which attest the genius of antiquity. Our climate 
is confessedly unfavourable to the sculptor’s art; it seems to 
freeze his conceptions, while it deters the public from lingering 
over their embodiment in marble or bronze. Our obligations 
in this respect to the Elgin Marbles have been recognized by 
the highest authorities, from Flaxman downwards, and Dr. 
Waagen does not hesitate to set that one acquisition against 
the noble picture galleries which are the glory of so many 
private mansions. The accession of two statues, at least, not 
unworthy to stand by the side of the “ Townley Venus” and 
the “'I’heseus and Lilissus,” will sensibly enrich the most 
attractive and not the least valuable department of the British 
museum. 


The statues now added to our national collection are nine 
in number. The Times, in a previous notice had said of 
them: 


An interesting notice of the statues now acquired by the 
British Museum, trom the pen of Professor Gerhard, of Ber- 
lin, is to be found in Bunsen’s great work on the topography 
of Rome. These statues formed part of the celebrated Far- 
nese collection, the remainder of which is now in the Museo 
Borbonico as Naples, and most, if not all, were found in the 
Baths of Caracalla. 
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INSURANCE; A NICE QUESTION. 


The Belvedere catastrophe will perhaps create an epoch in 
the history of Fire Insarance. Some vf the principal offices 
have combined, it seems, to debate the question of payment 
or non-payment which the catastrophe has suggested, and 
have arrived at a conclusion. This conclusion, however, is 
not likely to be very acceptable to the public, and;as we doubt 
much whether it will prove advan vs to the offices them- 
selves, we give the subject the benefit of discussion while the 
occasion is still recent and the matter fresh. 

An explosion so tremendous as that which recently alarmed 
the whvle metropolis necessarily caused a great deal of 
damage, and as the sufferers were in many cases insured 
ainst loss or injury from fire it might be imagined at first 
sight that the Insurance-offices were bound to provide com- 

ensation according to contract, without further question. 

he Companies profess and agree to pay, make good, and 
satisfy unto the assured any “loss or damage by fire” occur- 
ring to the goods of the assured parties. It cannot be denied 
that the “loss or damage” sustained by the inhabitants of 
Erith and the neighbourhood was occasioned “ by fire,” and 
thus far, therefore, the liability of the Companies may appear 
to be established. In point of fact, however, it is known and 
understood that loss or damage of the character now in ques- 
tion is not, or was not usually, contemplated by the contract- 
ing parties to the assurance. The Companies, indeed, limit 
their own liabilities by many comprehensive exceptions 
expressed in their policies, and are usually careful, espe- 
cially in the older ,offices, to guard themselves inst 
anything like a large or sweeping demand upon their funds. 
They stipulate for immunity in the case of riots, or of any 
commotion caused by civil conflicts or military operations. 
If, for instance, the destruction caused by the Bristol riots of 
thirty years since had been recognized as constituting a valid 
claim, and the duty of compensation had fallen, as it might 
have done, on a single office, the demand might have proved 
ruinous. The intention, in short, of the Companies in the 
early days of insurance was obviously to accept only such 
simple and ordinary risks as could be made the basis of safe 
calculation. They undertook to pay losses occasioned by a 
“ fire,” but by “a fire” they meant only what in general lan- 
guage would have been understood by the phrase. In some 
policies it was distinctly stipulated that losses by “ explosions” 
should not constitute any claim upon the office; in others, 
fires caused by lightning were recognized only by special 
agreement; while in others, again, it was actually provided 
that the policy itself should become null and void in case a 
quantity of gunpowder exceeding twenty pounds in weight 
should at any one time have been deposited in the building 
insured. Although, therefore, no direct exception might have 
been made of ate | a risk as was exemplified in the explosion 
at Erith, it may be admitted that such a source of danger was 





Naples to a building where they may be admired by the office 


probably not contemplated at the time of the bargain between 
and the insurer, 
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It however, that a short time ago an event occur- 
red w “was permitted to raise this question of liability in a 
curious manner. A bark laden with gunpowder exploded on 
the Mersey, and much damage was caused in Liverpool by 
the shock. On that occasion an Insurance Company came 
proniptly forward and undertook to consider the losses created 
as coming within the scope of its policies. This example was 
followed, perhaps necessarily, by other offices, and a prece- 
dent thus seemed to be set. Still it was evident from the in- 
cidents of the case that the claim of the sufferers was not in 
itself. ed to be a valid one. The office which first ac- 
ce the liability took credit for its liberal behaviour, and 
openly acknowledged that such behaviour had produced its 
fruit in an accession of public favour and esteem. So com- 
pletely, indeed, was the proceeding considered voluntary or 
gratuitous that a shareholder of the Company actually disputed 
the right of the directors to make such application of their 
funds ; and a his objection was unsuccessful, yet the re- 
solution of the Company was defended rather on the ground 
of general interest than direct obligation. In this position the 
question remained till the 1st of this month, when a still more 
terrible explogion than that on board the Lotty Sleigh brought 
the liability or the liberality of the Insurance Companies un- 
der discussion once more. 

It is now reported that what was done in the case of the 
Liverpool catastrophe will not be done in that of the catas- 
trophe at Belvedere, and that the very office which volunteered 
compensation so promptly and, as it turned out, so judiciously, 
on the former occasion, has with equal promptitude declined 
that policy at the present moment. Certain Companies have 
debated the question in common, and have come to a com- 
mon resolution that they will not recognize the claims arising 
from the explosion, or make good the losses experienced. This 
has naturally produced some dissatisfaction, and we think the 
dissatisfaction is justifiable. We can hardly, indeed, suppose 
that when a householder in the neighbourhood of Erith in- 
sured his property against fire, it was contemplated either by 
himself or the office that he should be guaranteed against the 
explosion of a powder magazine a couple of miles distant. We 
admit that the question is probably one rather of policy than 
obligation, but it appears to us that the Associated Companies 
have mistaken their own interest, and placed themselves in a 
position which will not be easily tenable. It cannot be pre- 
tended that there is any difference, except in magnitude, be- 
tween the claims which were admitted in February last and 
the claims which are rejected now. If the sufferers at Liver- 
pool deserved compensation, so do the sufferers at Erith. If 
the decision taken in the former case was wise, that adopted 
in the present instance is unwise, and the contrast appears all 
the more striking when the circumstances are attentively ob- 
served. If the proceedings of the offices in the matter are cor- 
rectly reported, the public can only come to the opinion that 
they have agreed to sustain each other in an illiberal and re- 
trograde policy, and that though they would all have paid 
these losses rather than allow any single Company to mono- 
polize the advantage of generosity, they are prepared to refuse 
on terms of mutual countenance and support. We think this 
an unfortunate decision. 

It so happens that the system of Fire Insurance is largely 
built upon arbitrary interpretation of contracts. A great legal 
authority has asserted that the majority of policies issued by 
the various Companies fail to place them under absolute ob- 
ligation; but, however this may be, it is generally understood 
that in some way or other insurers often find themselves at 
the mercy of the offices when the claims arise. In justice to 
to the Companies we should add that this power is rarely 
abused, and that where no suspicion of fraud exists the insurer 
is liberally dealt with. Owing, indeed, either to competition 
or enlightenment, there has been a constant advance in the 
direction of liberality. At one time risks from explosion of 
gas were excepted in most policies, yet it was seldom that a 
claim arising from such explosions was actually refused. 
Then, these risks from gas were formally admitted, while ex- 
plosions from other causes were excepted still; but after the 
precedent presumed to have been set in the case of the Lotty 
Sleigh, losses from explosion by gunpowder were in more than 
one instance made good. They are now, it seems, to be ex- 
cluded from consideration, not, as far as we can judge, on the 
merits of the matter, but because it has been found practicable 
to combine resolutions to that effect. This is a step back- 
wards, and we doubt if the ground can be conveniently held. 
Every office is entitled, not only in its own interest, but in 
those of the public, to guard itself against contingencies ex- 
ceeding its resources. That a Company should maintain itself 
in safety and solvency is as much the interest of the insurer as 
of the shareholder, and if it could be proved that the example 
set in the case of the Lotty Sleigh could not be made a prece- 
dent with any due regard to prudence, the present decision of 
the offices would be justifiable. But this hardly appears pro- 
bable. It is well known that the business of Fire Insurance 
is a lucrative one; it has always been found that liberality is 
the best policy in conducting it, and it is certainly not believed 
that the margin offered for the exercise of this policy has been 

etexhausted. Weshould have much preferred to see the 

lyedere catastrophe confirm a good precedent instead of 
upsetting it, and we are by no means sure that this result need 
yet be despaired of. —Zimes, 12th ult. 

Commenting on the above views, the Hraminer says : 


We cannot think that a question of so much importance to 
the safety of the community, as the liability or nonliability 
of insurance companies, ought to rest on any such fanciful or 
fluctuating grounds. If a claim be well founded in law, the 
company is bound, and may be compelled, to satisfy it; if it 
be nut so founded, the company is, in our opinion, perfectly 


justified in resisting it, and in most cases would be bound to 


do so, in justice not only to their shareholders, but to the 
public, who might be lulled into a false security by the recogni- 
tion of invalid claims. The voluntary payment ofaclaim, not 
within the policy, is, no doubt, very soothing to the person 
who has sustained the loss, and may serve to bring grist to 
the mill of the volunteering firm. But as regards future claims, 
such pseudo-liberality may only act as a delusion and a snare ; 
since the firm, now so openhanded, and all other firms, will 
be pretty sure to hold back their generous contributions, as it 
seems they are now doing, whenever the absence of competi- 
tion, the concerted action of the companies, or other cir- 
cumstances, may withdraw the temptation to this “ liberal 
behaviour.” It is not our business to defend the office in 
question from the charge of inconsistency; but if we were 
called upon to say which line of conduct was most to be 
reprehended, we should point to that touching the Lotty Sleigh, 
— ,with reference to its moving cause, and its mischievous 
results. 

———_—_<—————— 


REVOLUTIONS IN COSTUME. 


Revolutions in costume are periodical, as in almost every- 
thing else in this world. From the beginning of this century, 





when dresses were reduced to their narrowest proportions, 
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generations of deauz, And when the cen approaches 
towards its a then all the resources, all the craft of 
millinery, tailo: and ery are brought to bear on the 
means of dissimu ating old age and decrepitude. In the 
beginning of a century man is not ashamed of himself. With 
the sunny confidence of youth he walks in the streets and 
appears at assemblies dressed as nearly as possible as the man 
of nature. In the latter part of the century youth itself seems 
to delight in ag wa the appearence of old The 
examination ofany book of costume affords numberless illus- 
trations of this inscrutable law of revolutions in dress, from 
the middle ages down to our own time. 

Writing and preaching against fashion have in all time not 
only been perfectly useless, but made the wearer more deter- 
mined to persevere in it, however unseemly, ridiculous, or 
even dangerous to wear. Some days ago three of the demi- 
mondé dressed in the light garments worn at the beginning of 
the present century, appeared in the garden of the Tuileries, 
and caused, as it may be imagined, an immense sensation. 
But they were not allowed to enjoy long the benefit of 
being stared at in wonderment by the promenaders of the 
Parisian garden. Authority, under the form of a three-corner- 
hatted nt de ville, expelled them from the fashionable 
garden. it appears that each of them had adopted one of the 
colours of the French tri-colour. The question is to know if 
ladies were —— for want of respect for the French flag, 
or for their bold protestations against the pocmaing, fashion 
introduced by the Spanish lady who reigns at the Tuileries, 
There is no fear that such an attempt will berepeated in Hyde 
Park, for the simple reason that no lady would dream of 
making such experiments in public. 

Men’s costume is naturally less e ted in form than 
the dresses of the fair sex. It is also slower in its secular 
development. Hats, for instance, although from time to time 
slightly modified in type, keep during a century, the same gene- 
ral form. The eighteenth century was coademned to the ridicu- 
jous three cornered hat; the nineteenth is doomed to the still 
uglier chimney-pot. General Foy, writing on military 
costume, considered it an immense boon for the soldier the 
superseding of the breeches by the trousers. He held that 
the suppression of the garter gave much more easiness to the 
movements of the leg. But the opinion of Foy is no longer 

artaken of by the French military authorities, since, irresisti- 

ly drawn in the circle of revolving fashion, they have come 
back to breeches and leggings for French infantry. A similar 
attempt made by the volunteers in England, is very likely to 
lead our sons, in a given time, back to the costumes of our 
fathers. As itis, we may fairly expect that the prevailing 
fashion of enormously-distended dresses is to prevail during 
the rest of the century in spite of all its perils and its ugliness. 
Our grandmothers had the doors of their houses raised and 
enlarged to allow theintroduction of their head-dresses and 
their hoops. Until such alterations have been largely practis- 
ed in our constructions, carriages, theatres, ball-rooms, & 
there is no chance of seeing the taste for the present bell-shape 
dresses diminish or begin to disappear.— Observer. 

——_»>—_—__—_ 


Tue Prixce’s Szeconp Exix-Hunt.—When every one was 
stationed came the interval during whith expectation was 
strained to discover what success attended, or was likely to 
attend, the arrangements. All listened intently for the bark 
of a dog, indicating that the game was on foot, for the crack of 
a distant rifle, announcing, at least, that ——— had been 
seen, or, better still, for the rustle and crash of leaves and 
boughs in the path of the elk himself, when having passed 
through ‘his first stage of astonished immobility, he lays his 
horns flat upon his neck, and with head in air and outstretched 
nostrils he thunders along, only half seeing the obstacles that 
he clears at a bound. But for hours and hours not any of 
these welcome sounds gladdened the ears of the watchers. 
The noonday sun declined, and its shadow sank on the dial to 
3, to 4, to 5 o'clock. Still not a sight or sound; nothing but 
the natural stillness of the forest, intensified by the silence of 
all these men. 

At last, at the moment when evening is closing in anda 
belief is spreading that there may be points of resemblance 
between the elk and the dodo, a rumble is heard as of thunder 
in the distance, then « crashing of boughs as if 50 woodmen 
were at work, and with a lightning rush, the object of all this 
expectation is in the midst of the circle of courtiers. Unfor- 
tunately it is ata point remote from the King and Prince oi 
‘Wales, but there are plenty of other eyes and hands keen and 
quick enough to prevent his getting away. The fatal shot is 
fired by Count Wrede, one of the King’s Chamberlains, a 
nobleman who follows the chase with a zest not inferior to 
that of Swedish Royalty itself. The elk is struck somewhere 
in the region of the heart, but bis strength impe!s him for a 
distance of 100 yards further, and when he drops at last, the 
shadows of the forest are so deep that he is sought in vain for 
fully half an hour. During this interval the members of the 
hunt flock in from every quarter, the Prince of Wales in his 
eagerness running half a mile, and ultimately in one of the 
giades or open spaces already descried, the great chief of the 
forest is found. The place is semicircular in form, and 
strangely suggestive of an amphitheatre. Lumps of stone 
dot the enclosure, between anil around which is a tangled 
growth of fern forest grass; groves of birch and larch are the 
nearest trees, beyond these isa res | background of rocks 
crowned with the dark and pointed fir trees. In the centre 
lies the prize, large as an ox, and with outstretched limbs 
already stiff, that kings and princes have come there to slay— 
a noble beast, with a pedigree more famous than any of theirs, 
extending back to prehistoric times, and written even in the 
stone tables of the antediluvian era. To look upon an elk 
newly killed is a privilege that in these days is given to very 
few. And preceded as the spectacle had been by days of 
preparation, travelling, ardent toil on the part of all who now 
were gathered at the spot, it wasa natural impulse that made 


them cluster round the body and signalize their triumph by | Ig 


a succession of cheers that the astonished rocks and forests 
gave back again, not knowing clearly what to do with. 

For any one looking upon that group itself, and —— in 
his glance historic memories, there were reflections not less 
striking or exceptional than those occurring to the spectators 
making up the circle. Here, in one of the sombre woods of 
Northern Europe, was the heir to the Throne of England 
enjoying a spectacle, one only among many items in the bril- 
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are as free from State fetters as those of private citizens; and 
any opportunity of cultivating relations with the Scan- 
dinavian race is equally adopted. But what a contrast to the 
stay-at-home days of George III.—of hatred to Napoleon’s 
, and of battles of the Baltic!—Letter from Stock- 





Tue OLD Srory.—We have lost, too, a young poet, under 


the author of a life of Mme. de e, and a life of Hégé- 
sippe Moreau (whose fate was so like his own); he wrote some 
novels and a volume of poems which sold, But being with- 
out any capital (that fulcrum without which the best Seow is 
worthless), he was obliged to transmute ink and Bm ay into 
gold before he could obtain his daily bread. The conse- 
uence was he fasted more than his constitution could bear. 
ivations of all sorts superinduced consumption, and for some 
years past he himself. from one hospital te another, 
and was often even this poor shelter. He would 
have died at home in a quiet little Norman village, had not 
M. Legouvé (the author of “ Medea,” etc.), who knew his pov- 
erty and his desperate health, wrote him that the French 
Academy had ted a prize to his volume of poetry, “ Les 
Chants du Capitole,” and he (M. Legouve) begged him to ac- 
cept the value of the prize in advance. It was a delicate way 
of relieving distress. The poor fellow was faltering forth his 
soul when the letter reached him. Dying, as he was, he rose, 
quitted his family,and came to Paristo hear his name and 
work applauded. When he discovered the truth he sank lower 
than ever. One evening, after he had spent all day trying to 
get admission to a hospital, he sank exhausted ut the door of 
his publisher, M. Bachelin Defiorenne, who at once obtained 
a bed for him at Necker Hospital, where he died. Six men 
and one woman accompanied his remains from the hospital to 
the graveyard, where they were placed in the Potter’s Field. 
I never hear of one of these premature deaths, brought on 
by want, without thinking of poor Rachel, who, when pant- 
ing for breath, and without appetite, at a table laden with eve- 
ry delicacy which could$challenge sickness’s whims, said, with 
a melancholy smile: “Had some good soul advanced mea 
few hun chickens and a few hunared loaves of bread, I 
: not be the invalid I am.”—Paris Corresp., “ Publishers’ 
ou: ’ 





How To SeTrte Suirrmne Sanps.—The Landes in the 
Gulf of Gascony are composed of loose drifting sand, which 
in 1789 covered 300 square miles. M. Bremontier, of the then 
Administration of Forests in France, set himself to fix this 
mercurial surface, and the means he used were planting it with 
the pinaster. In a report of his proceedings, which he pub- 
lished, he compared this sandy tract to a billowy sea,—it 
offered nothing to the eye but a monotonous repetition of 
white wavy hillocks perfectly destitute of vegetation. When 
violent storms ot wind occurred, the surface of these downs 
was entirely changed ; what were hills had become valleys, 
and valleys hills. The sand on these occasions was often 
blown into the interior of the country, actually covering cul- 
tivated fields, villages, and even entire forests. This was done 
so gradually, in a shower of particles as fine as the sand used 
for hour-glasses, that nothing was destroyed. The sand gra- 
dually rose among the crops, as if they were inundated with 
water, and the herbage and the tops of trees appeared quite 
green and healthy, even to the moment of their being sub- 
merged. On this moving and shifting sea M. Bremontier 
sowed seeds of the common broom, mixed with those of the 
pinaster ; commencing on the side next the sea, or on that 
from which the wind generally prevailed, and sowing in nar- 
row zones, in a direction at right angles to that of the wind. 
The first zone was protected by a line of hurdles, and after it 
was established it protected the second, as the second did the 
third, and soon. To prevent the seed being blown away be- 
fore it had germinated and become firmly rooted, he protected 
it by various ingenious modes, such as hurdles and thatching, 
and he had at last the =o, after conquering many 
difficulties, of seeing his first zones firmly established. The 
rest was then comparatively easy; and by degrees the tree 
covered the whole of these sandy downs, not only providing 
the interior country with a barrier against the incursion of the 
sands, but turning the downs themselves from a desolate 
waste into a source of productive industry. Although the 
timber is of little value, the manufacture of tar, turpentine, 
and other resinous products furnishes sufficient occupation for 
the inhabitants who are thinly scattered over large spaces. 
Among the efforts of man to control the elements and the 
powers of nature, the conquest of the Landes from the deso- 
lation of the desert is entitled to a place beside the recovery 
of Holland from the empire of the sea.—Zdinburgh Review. 





Bishops AND THEIR Burrons—What is the connexion 
between bare legs and holiness? When a man pulls off his 
stockings does he feel better, and when he puts them on is he 
conscious of a spiritual deterioration? Father Ignatius with 
his naked legs and one of our dignitaries of the Church are 
opposite types in the outward and visible man, and we want 
to know the right mean between them. The Father has a 
loose garment’ and bare legs: the Bishop is studded all over 
with little buttons. He shows the shape of his legs as much 
as mortal man can do in black cloth, displaying them in 
tight gaiters buttoned up to the knee. It has often struck us 
that these holy men must lose a vast deal of their precious 
time in hayes, Syrse unbuttoning, especially the gaiters, and 
that there must be some reason for the practice unapparent to 
the profane beholder. Is it like the telling the beads in 
Catholic discipline? Do the Bishops tell their buttons? Is 
some mystery connected with them? Or are the buttons the 
Protestant protest against the monkery delighting in loose 
gowns and bare legs? Or are the buttons types of tenets, 
showing how the faith isheld together? Cobbett ended a 
tirade against Quakers with the words, “ the buttonless black- 
guards!” as it reproach could no farther go. Whatever 
praise belongs to}the opposite description{is due to our Bishops, 
who are as buttonful as tailoring can make them. We have 
one now in our eye upon whom it would be hard to stick 
another button. e is, indeed, the -antithesis of Father 
natius. 

Half a century ago the Guards used to be gaitered like the 
Bishops, but as butioning and unbuttoning took up much of 
the men’s time that might be better employed, they were 
emancipated from the nether disabilities. Is then a Bishop’s 
time of less value than a soldier's? Would not a compromise 
be desirable between the Bishop of Barchester and Father 
Ignatius? Let the one give up some of his nakedness, and the 
other some of his clothing. Why, indeed, should ballet girls 





sad circumstances. He was just five-and-twenty. He was: 


and prelates be the onl people nowa-ds who show the 
shapes of their legs? We have often thought a Bishop with 
his and his shapely legs a vast deal too like a ballet 
girl 208 black, and have almost expected a pirouette. The 
apron ought at least to be made longer to save appearances. 
But the whole costume is curious, and not least the hat. 
The hat is nota mystery like the multitudinous buttons, but 
atype. The top represents the Church, and all those strings 
the securities without which it would inevitably fall. Lay- 
men’s hats hold together without any shrouds and stays like 
the rigging of @ steamer’s funnel, but all that tackle to the 
Bishop’s is ical of the subscriptions indispensably 
necessary to the Church’s stability. The hat with its fi 
asthe Americans would call them, warns us not to 
anything tuperfiuous that pertains to the Church, buttons and 


And here again we want to reconcile Father Ignatius with 
some ofour Church. Why does he not shake hands with the 
Bishop of Salisbury. They are both in the same line, except 
as to the | Both want to roll the world back some five 
or six hundred years. Father Ignatius wants monkeries, the 
Bishop of Salisbury wants hermitages for the clergy and in- 
quisitions in every parish for the laity. The desires of his 
heart are for excommunications, and the faith about which the 
holy man is most anxious is “ faith in the reality and grievous 
effect of excommunication.” 

Surely it is high time that this Bishop should be placed in 
one of the retreats he advocates.— Hzaminer. 


_ Mr. Cosppen AND THE “ ScorsMANn.”—Mr. Cobden is fight- 
ing the Scotsman. ‘That journal recently affirmed that Mr. 
Cobden had recently expressed a wish to see a Press which 
should refrain from discussion and confine it self to reporting 
events, and Mr. Cobden asked the editor to quote any such 
speech offering to give £20 to any hospital if he could produce it. 
The Scotsman in reply produces a speech at Holmfirth in 
which Mr. Cobden said :—“ People would resort to news- 
rooms not to read the leading articles—for I regard the 
leaders as of far less importance than the articles of 
news in the paper. I believe these original articles, so far as 
guidance and direction are concerned, are the least useful 
and interesting parts of the papers—facts and intelligence 
being more sought after by readers.” The tone of that passage 
implies that Mr. Cobden dislikes original articles, but does not 
prove that he hoped toseethe Press refrain from them, still 
less does it bear out the assertion thathe actually said so. 
Unless the Scotsman can produce a much clearer utterance 
than this, it has acted hastily in attributing to Mr. Cobden an 
opinion which, whether he holds it or not, he is much too 
worldly wise to have admitted in public. 





Rouce Et Norr—Rover Gacne.—At what period in the 
world’s history did a lady, whose hair was naturally brown 
or black, deliberately go to the hair artiste and request that 
coifeur to turn it into a light red? That is what some ladies 
of Paris are now doing. It is the fashion. Yet more won- 
derful things still are done to make the ladies more beautiful. 
Masses of hair, ever augmenting in size, are stuck on where 
nature’s handiwork ends. These bosses commenced with us 
modestly enough ; they are now about the circumference of a 
soup plate. As much as one hundred francs is paid for one 
of these hairy deceptions, which are generally imprisoned in 
network, occasionally studded with diamonds, and often half- 
circled with a broad golden comb. Do you think invention 
ends here? Not a bit of it. 

The front hair is a curious nest of floral and other conceits, 
reminding us of an old poet’s lines :— 

Her hair was rolled in many a curious fret, 

Much like a rich and curious coronet, 

Upon whose arches twenty cupids lay. 


And then the little bats with more curious feathery conceits. 
As a Frenchman said the other day; Z’rop de cheveux et pas 
assez de chapeau. Whatan elaborate get-up appears to be now 
necessary to invite the more delicate affections of the heart. 
And how odd this ceiff'ure will look when a quarter of a cen- 
tury has passed away. Do we not now wonder how our fa- 
thers fell desperately in love with ladies who dressed in the 
fashion of the first empire, with waists under their arms, and 
such a comic head-dress? We almost marvel they married 
such queer figures, and that we were consequently brought 
into this wicked world. Go and see the pale gingerbread wig 
with long plaits descending to the feet of Madame Carvalho, 
as Marguerite in “ Faust” (when playing at the Lyrique). Go 
and see how the doctor passionately runs about the garden after 
that romantic coifwre. Let us humbly treat all fashions with 
sublime respect. No one is superior to their influence. There 
will always be at least one tyrant in the world so long as 
fashion exists. All youthful male Paris now falls down and 
worships red hair.— Paris letter. 





Brotuer Ienwatius.—At the Church Congress at Bristol 
the Rev. Mr. Lyne, better known as “ Brother Ignatius,” cre- 
ated a great sensation on Wednesday by appearing in his 
Benedictine garb, popularly described as an Inverness cape 
much too large for him, with sleeves and a hood. His head 
was tonsured. The clergymen present behaved like an intu- 
riated body of John Bulls on the occasion, instead of treating 
the eccentricity of the costume with the mild amusement 
which would have been the most effective discouragement. 
The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, however, at length pro- 
cured him a hearing, and Mr. Lyne spoke with the ability and 
real earnestness on the necessity of dealing more effectively 
with the gigantic pauperism of our large cities, and the com 
plete inefficiency of the parish system, without “ collegiate” in: 
stitutions of unmarried clergymen banded together in aid of 
it, to invade this pauperism with any effect. The Earl of 
Harrowby succeeded the speaker, and while doing justice to 
his earnestness, gratified the eagerness of the meeting for 
some public reproof to the monastic offender by condemning 
the obnoxious habit and the shaven crown. The clergy, who 
evidently felt that if Brother Ignatius’ uncomfortable dress 
failed to bring upon him also moral discomforts, a great 
scandal would have been suffered in the Church, were ap- 
peased by the Earl’s mild expression of displeasure, and sub- 
sided into clerical calm.—London paper, 22d ult. 





AnoTseR Propaet.—Messrs. Houlston and Wright have 
published a book by the author of “ The Coming Struggle, 
entitled “ Two Years After and Onwards, or the Approach- 
ing War amongst the Powers of Europe, and other Future 
Events, described as foretold in Scripture Prophecy.” The 
author confesses that the events foretuld by him eleven years 
ago have not occurred, but he asserts that the events which 
have occurred “ have been plainly in the direction indicated ; 
and this he thinks a sufficient reply. Almost every nation in 
Europe, save England, is treated with scorn. “ The Dragon, 
the Beast, and the False Prophet,” he says, “ we conclude to 





be the Turkish, Austrian, and Papal powers; and the unclean 
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t of evil which animates the three is the influence of 

'rench policy—frogs being the peculiar emblem of France in- 
scribed on her banners.” ‘Then, he says, “ Many interpreters 
of prophecy place Britain among the ten horns, and prognos- 
ticate for her a share im the doom to which these horns or 
kingdoms are destined. We unhesitatingly express our convic- 
tion that Britain is not in this position.” But to the events: 
—First, Rome is to be destroyed by a volcanic tion in 
1866, or “a year very near to it;” the Ottoman Em is to 
be overthrown by Russia, and the Muscovite is to rule in Con- 
stantinople; Austria, Prussia, and Russia are to wage @ war, 
“which even unaided reason sees must be unparalleled by 
former wars,” against France, Italy, and the oppressed na- 
tionalities, and the whole of Europe, save England, is to besub- 
j to the Czar. Britain (having planted a colony of Jews 
in Palestine in the meantime) then meets the Russian hordes 
in the valley of Jehoshaphat, assisted by America. What en- 
sues the author -himself must describe: “The autocrat with 
his legions on one side, and the British power withits sup- 
porters on the other, are drawn up in battle array in the valley 
of Jehoshaphat, and are about to engage in the decisive com- 
bat, when to their intense and indescribable consternation, the 
trump of the archangel reverberates through the sky, and 
with the voice of ten thousand thunders shakes the moun- 
tains, and smites every soul with awe and terror. The anti- 
Christian legions, the British host, the Jewish company, shall 
in dread amazement look up and behold the Son of Man 
coming in the clouds of heaven with power and great glory." 
“ Antichrist” is then to be crushed, and the Millenium to be- 
gin. All this is to take place—within, say, the next dozen 
years.—Hnglish paper. 


WatErmne PLAcEs wirHout WATER.—A correspondent 
of the Leeds Mercury gives a rather — account of the 
results of the long drought in three midland watering places 
—Great Malvern, Cheltenham, and Clifton. From h up 
to the middle of last week (excepting for a week in September) 
scarcely any rain fellin the district. At Malvern the water 
patients have been put upon short allowance, and the main 
public spring fora long time ‘dropped water in such small 
quantities as to take five minutes to fill a tumbler, while a 
second spring at North Malvern was shut up. At Clifton the 
inhabitants were even worse off, and the supply was intermit- 
tent, while the quality was decidedly inferior. At Cheltenham 
the supply has been so deficient as to call into existence a new 
‘water company. The resources of the old company proved 
inadequate to the requirements of an increasing population, 
and they applied to Parliament for a bill to take water from 
the Severn, nine miles off; but.the inhabitants strenuously 
opposed it, and the scheme was abandoned. The company 
then sunk a deep well in the centre of the town, but this only 
drained the present wells. A new company, under the title 
of “The Cheltenham and Gloucestershire Water Company, 
Limited,” has consequently been formed for obtaining a supply 
from a famous spring at South Cerney, on the Cotswold Hills " 
distant seventeen miles. 











































































































found that his innocents do better without them. It is not, 
then, I say, altogether beyond the bounds of probability that 
he may see fit to get rid of his own head-dress. In fact, the 
women a few years ago did nearly get rid of this article of 
dress, and I never heard that they s from it. 

But I am now to speak of the danger of compressing the 
head from the weight or fitting on of this article of dress. 
Children and women seem to be in little danger in this respect. 
The caps of children are light, and fit loosely on their heads; 
so of women’s bonnets. This cannot be said of the hats of 
men. The hat isa melancholy instance of the utter inability 


our own species who have lost theirsight. How very seldom 
is it that we hear of a blind man any obstruc- 
tion; something in the feel of the air gives them warning of 
its existence.—Frank Buckland. 






































































































Pouice In THE MopEL Emprre.—The Paris correspondent 
of the Morning Herald publishes the following extraordinary 
story :—“ A letter from St. Petersburg mentions a most extra- 
ordinary affair which lately occurred in the town of Orel. A 
great local landowner had a large sum (43,000 silver roubles) 
to receive through the police office of that town. On apply- 
ing for the amount he was told that the money could not be|of man to throw off the shackles ot custom. The modern 
handed over to him unless he presented the office with 5000] chimney-pot hat, with its small brim, is about as ridiculous 
silver roubles. He refused, and immediately reported the | and unsuitable an article of dress as could possibly be devised. 
case at St. Petersburg, and the money was paid over to him. | Who could for a moment see it on the head of a Greek Apollo, 
But on the evening of the same day, as he was quietly smok- | Mercury, Cupid, or Hercules, without roaring with laughter ? 
ing in his study, a loud ring was heard at the bell. The ser- } Who that wears it does not feel its inconvenience? Its weight 
vant, on opening the door, was instantly pinioned, and four | necessarily compresses the head; and in order that it may re- 
men, their faces covered with black crape, rushed into the | sist the currents of our atmosphere, it is always pushed down 
room. The landowner asked them what they wanted; th upon the head in such a way as to produce a dangerous com- 
plainly told him he must hand over his 43,000 roubles. With | pression of the blood-vessels of the scalp, and may lead to 
the greatest coolness he went over to his strong box, opened | headaches, giddiness, and even more serious results. The 
it, seized a revolver, which was laid on the top shelf, and shot | head-dress of our soldiers is even more objectionable still. 
two of the robbers dead, the other two immediately taking to | The shako frequently weighs from 10 to 15 ounces, whilst the 
their heels. He then sent for assistance,—the police, &c.— | bear-skin hat reaches the weight of between two and three 
and on the crape being removed from the faces of the dead| pounds. Such head-gear can perhaps be worn by courageous 
men they were recognised as the head of the police and his |1men, even under the influence of a July sun in this climate, 
secretary.” =p it ra mg een in _ — anes when 

Bonaparte Porrrarts.—In 1815, when Blucher was quar- | 0g Marches have to bemade. A recent physiological writer 
tered in the Palace at St. Cloud, he found there a Beira of pao ys the more yt ae baldness among og} as com- 
portraits of the Bonaparte family, by the first artists of the hed om to .-y ere o the —_ 
day. He thought them pretty, and, following an example the +n - —o vate of th wea ‘el din; preven ae o ata wa 
French generals had very p atm set, he carried away they must eS es See ome a he sind 
seven of them. One passed into the possession of the King of | “bit manufacture, they should at least be made as light as 
Prussia, another went to the King of Wurtemburg, the five possible, and instead of black they should be white. In hats, 
others were hung up in Blucher’s house, and are there still. | 98, Well as in body-clothes, white has the advantage of keeping 
But there has been a lawsuit about them between different off the heat in summer and keeping in the heat in winter.— 
members of the family, and the tribunals have decided that |/P™lar Science Review. 
they must be sold in order that justice may be done to all. The 
period of the sale is soon to be tixed. The subjects of the pic- 
tures are—1. Queen Hortense, holding by the hand the pre- 
sent wg of the French, then five or six years old. 2. 

ueen of Naples, Murat’s wife, surrounded by her children. 
These two are by Gérard. 3. Empress Marie Louise, holding 
the King of Rome by the hand (David). 4. The Queen of 
Spain, with her daughter, then nine years old (Gérard). 5. 
Princess Borghese, by Lefevre. All the figures are of life size, 
and the pictures are said to be in perfect preservation. It is 
presumable that their authenticity, as originals by the artists 
named, can be proved beyond a doubt, in which case it seems 
not unlikely that they will sell well, and perhaps be bought for 
Paris.— Times. 








A CHANGE aT Batu.—Bath is no longer the favourite 
resort of mere society-seekers; or of their concomitant 
pleasure-seekers, fortune-hunters, gamblers, and professional 
mendicants—it has passed from a conlition of dependence on 
the support of strangers, to a state of dependence on itself. 
Those who once thronged to Bath have subdivided themselves 
into a variety of groups, and not an entire one of all these 
groups now frequents Bath. Of those who seek health some 
part come to Bath, and many parts are dispersed throughout 
the other Spas of Britain and the Continent ; and of those 
who seek society, a part comes here, the staider part; while 
the more volatile and the more numerous parts fly to the other 
quarters of the civilized world. They who want soft air go 
to Torquay, Tenby, or Pau; they who want hard air go to 
Cromer, Malvern, or Nice. They who want to be in the midst 
of crowds go to Scarborough or to Brighton; they who want 
to be quiet go to Filey, Moffat, or Lynton. They who want to 
get fatter resort to Schwalbach; they who want to get thinner 
resort to Kissingen. They who enjoy clerical society go to 
Whitby; and they who prefer sporting company go to Chel- 
tenham. They who want to play high, and to livein the 
constant expectation of making an amazing fortune before 
they go to bed—these resort to Baden-Baden, or Homburg, 
or Monaco, or some other place where — is not esteemed 
a public nuisance, but is honoured as a pillar of the State. 
Thus the various ingredients of which the old “good com- 
pany” was made up, having agglomerated themselves severally 
according to their affinities, have now made for themselves 
thei.” several and gy ep places. Bath profited by them 
while she had them. She grew rich, she grew extensive, she 
built fine houses, she made good police regulations, she founded 
abidin;y institutions. ‘These fundamental advantages gained,. 
she is mow worthy of a first-class society of her oion ; and no 
one who is jealous for the honour of Bath need regret that 
she has «ceased to be a camp of tents, and has begun to be a 
city of habitations.—Harle’s Guide to Bath. 





A NovE.ty 1n Coursine.—It is something out of the com- 
mon, we think, fora gentleman to keep aregular pack of terriers 
for rabbit coursing, and to announce their meet by printed cards, 
such as the following: “ Coursing—Mr. Galwey’s greyhounds 
and terriers will meet at Browne’s (the Old Pike), on Thurs- 
day, Oct, 6, at three o’clock.—Bagged Hares and Rabbits.—It is 
requested that all persons will remain on the rond or on the 
fences, and not go into the fields while the coursing is going 
on; and Mr. Galwey will feel very much obliged if gentlemen 
attending the ‘meet’ will assist him in carrying out this 
regulation.” ‘These terriers, 124 couples in number, are the 
property of Mr. Galwey, of Colligan Lodge, Dungarvan, co. 
Waterford, and meet twice a week. Last season they killed 
274 rabbits ; not all “ bagged,” however, as about half of that 
number were wild, found lying out among the furze on waste 
lands in the district, where they abound in large numbers. 
The following account appears in the Clonmel Chronicle of the 
sport on the day mentioned in the meet: “ Coursing at Colligan. 
—The first meeting of Mr. Galwey’s greyhounds and celebrated 
pack of terriers came off within two miles of Dungarvan on 
Thursday last. A very large number of the gentry of Water- 
ford and Tipperary assembled to witness the sport. Between 
each of the courses a bagged rabbit was enlarged for the benefit 
of the unique little pack of twelve couples and a half of terriers, 
averaging 5lb. each. The moment the ‘ babies’ espied their 
game, the music of their little throats was both harmonious 
and exhilarating. The sport, which was excellent, was kept 
up until a late hour in the evening, when the company 
separated, highly pleased with the day’s amusement. On the 
field were the Earl of Huntingdon, Viscount Hastings, the 
Usshers, the Fitzgeralds, the Musgraves, the Powers, the 
Malcomsons, the Roberts’s, the Ormes, and many others.” 
Eight hares and six rabbits were killed on this occasiom. Our 
infermant adds: “There is not a rat or acat for two miles 
around.” —Field. 

MErYERBEER’S “ L’AFRICAINE.”—A letter from Paris gives 
the following analysis of Meyerbeer’s “ L’Africaine,” now 
under rehearsal at the French opera:—‘ Vasco de Gama, 





SPECULATIONS ON SMOLTS.—In my last chapter I gave some 
account of the gregarious habits of the salmon when on the 
march from the sea to the spawning-beds on the upper lands. 
These curious fish, however, do not appear always to keep in 
droves or flocks togethe for when the actual spawning-time 
arrives, by a wonderful instinct, each fish seeks a place where 
to build its own nest, and for this purpose they distribute 
themselves over hundreds of square miles of country, scatter- 
ing their numbers in all directions, like bees flying on honey- 
collecting expeditions. from a hive on bright sunshiny days, 
nature’s object evidently being to scatter the supply of young 
fish over as large a tract of country as possible. The herding 
tendency of the salmon can, however, be again observed in the 
smolt on his way to the sea; and a friend of mine, who has 
been a great observer in the habits of salmon for many sea- 
sons, has @ very curious theory as to the way the smolts get 
through their seaward journey. “They go,” he says, “ with 
their heads pointed up-stream, and, working their tails gently 
against the current, sway themselves backwards and forwards, 
tacking, as it were, like a ship, to and fro in the water, but 
still always dropping downwards.” The consequence is—and 
it is a most ingenious theory to account for the salmon re- 
turning to the rivers where they were bred (which I believe 
they do)—that the young fish know their way back again to 
their own homes, where they were bred, when they return as 
grilse. Thus, on returning up-stream from the sea, they would 
see this rock and that rock, this stump and that stump of a 
tree, and other water-marks best known to themselves, just in 
the same positions as they saw them when they went to the 
sea; whereas if they performed their downward journey head 

foremost, the whole position of the objects they passed would 
be reversed as they returned. 

Again, when the smolts arrive at the edge of a waterfall 
they sound a halt, and, backing gradually towards the point 
where the water flows over, hover to and fro at the edge, and 
then swiftly swim up the streams again like swallows skim- 
ming round a steeple tower hawking for flies. At last, one of 
the more daring of the smolts lets the water take him over 
the fall, and the others at once follow like a flock of sheep go- 
ing through a gate into a pasture field. But mark the position 
of the young fish when he takes his jump, for it is ¢adl first 
and not head first ; the consequence is that, should he happen 
to alight on a rock below, his flexible tail being light and elas- 
tic causes him to rebound from the rock and receive no in- 
jury, whereas if be went down head foremost he might possi- 
bly meet with the same fate as happened to a fine young sol- 
dier of a light cavalry regiment when I was quartered with 
the 2nd Life Guards at Aldershot. He was a good swimmer 
and fond of bathing, but unfortunately did not know the wa- 
ter. Arriving in a great hurry one very hot day at the side of. 
the canal, he asked some soldiers who were standing by if the 
water was deep, and on their replying very wrongly in the 
affirmative, he took a long run and graceful header into the ca- 
nal. Alas! he had been misinformed; the water was only 
about four feet deep, and the poor fellow's head hit upon the 
bottom with the force of an artillery rocket, killing him in an 
instant by fracturing the vertebres of his neck. I do not mean 
to say that the same thing would happen to the salmon as 
happened to the poor soldier, but still it is curious to see how 
nature anticipates violence to the tender body of a young fish 
in going over waterfalls on his road to the sea, by making him 
go tail and not head foremost. There must exist in fish some 
wonderful power of which we who live in the air are not cog- 
nisant, viz., the power of avoiding obstacles in water ; for who- 
ever saw or heard of a fish, even when frightened out of his 
wits and scudding away with the utmost rapidity from an en- 
emy, dashing his head against a rock ora stone? They seem 
to thread what to-us appears the most intricate labyrinth of 
weeds, stones, and all kinds of obstacles with the agility ofa 
woodcock threading the thickest underwood. I cannot help 
thinking that the fish feels his way in the water by means of 
some curious power analogous to that possessed by those of 





SPECULATION AND CRIME.—Last night a dreadful deed was 
committed, of which you may not have heard. A certain 
Madame Dupin received yesterday three hundred thousand 
livres in billets de banque from M. Tourton, the banker in the 
Rue Quimcampoix. corny | more was heard of her till this 
rnorning, when at an early hour a hired carriage was found 
by the watch, upset, and without horses or driver, near the 
walls of the Temple. On searching the vehicle, the watch 
discovered, to their horror, asack filled with the mutilated 
body of a woman. It was completely hacked in pieces, [ 
have since ascertained that the victim was Madame Dupin. 
This crinse corresponds with another perpetrated only a few 
days ago, showing that the same hand has been at work in 
both cases. General Bragousse sent his valet to a broker in 
~ Rue bp some to —— a os — shares. 
F - 3 he man «lisappeared, and the genera ieved he had de- 
returning from his first wrese to Africa with a cargo of| camped with the money. But ‘wes notso. The body ofthe 
negroes, is shipwrecked. Two alone of the negroes were| unfortunate valet was found, hacked in pieces, beneath the 
saved—Nelasco, an African traitor, and Celika, ex-Queen of| Pont Royal. That many other crimes ofa similar nature must 
Madagascar, a long time before King Radama and his widow. | haye been .committed is certain, since a quantity of legs 
Vasco is condemned by a naval court-martial for having lost| 4nd arms, with other fragments of persons who have been 
his ship, and the sentence is communicated to him in an octuor| assassinated, have been dragged out of the Seine. Corpses 
of bass voices, which is the most remarkable air in the first | are found dai ly injthe river, but it is difficult to tell whether 
act. In the second act, Vasco is in prison with the Queen of} the unfortunates have committed suicide or died by violence. 
Madagascar and Nelasco. The latter wishes to kill him | « A frightful state of things,” remarked Law. “ Public safety 
during his sleep, but the Queen, who loves Vasco, utters a cry| requires that these assassins should be discovered, and a 
and saves him. In the third act, Vasco has obtained permis-| terrible examj le made of them.”—* All suspected persons are 
sion to return to Africa, to pursue his discoveries. Celika is| carefully watc hed,” replied Machault, “and I have no doubt 
with him, but he is again shipwrecked, and thrown on the| we ghal! secure the miscreants before long. We are aware that 
coast of Madagascar. Here is a change of scenery. Celika| the notorious Cartouche is now in Paris, and these audacious 
is mistress here in place of being a slave: She will force| crimes seem traceable to him. But society is shockingly 
Vasco to love her, or she will put him to death. At the end,| Gemoralised. Robberies are constantly being committed by 
however, she abandons her plans, and resolves she will die. | young libertines of good family. Many of these brigands have 
To carry her resolution into effect, she goes to sleep under the | heen arrested, jout their places are quickly filled up by others. 
upas-tree while singing an adieu to Vasco. The plot is| at this moment, were we to go to the Ses Quincampoix, I 
romantic and the scenery is splendid, but the public are | couig point out: to you a hundred richly-dressed galliards, 
uneasy lest the actors should not prove themselves equal to apparently youag men of fashion, who are really cheats and 
the parts allotted to them. pickpockets.” —.Ainsworth’s “John Law.” 


Hats, Caps, anD BoNNETS.—Why wear them at all? Of all 
parts of the body, the head seems least to need clothing. A most 
beautiful, warm, and natural covering has been created upon the 
head, and why it should be covered by hats, caps, and bonnets 
nobody has any very definite notion. It seems, however, in 
hot countries, that head-coverings prevent the too powerful 
rays of the sun striking upon the head, and thus producing a 
coup de soleil, or some minor inconvenience. In wet cl i 
too, like our own, it is uncomfortable to have wet hair. So 
for one cause Or another modern man and woman have got 








Quretinc SHAKEN Nerves.—I was introduced to Blondin, 
upon the last occasion of his performance upon the low rope 
at the Crystal Palace. He had got fat from want of exercise, 
and the lights of the orchestra bothered and blinded him. 
The consequence was he slipt more than once, and had to 
make use of the end of his balancing-pole .to keep him from 
falling. Although this was a great trial to his temper, [ 
found him between the acts of his performances quite read 
for a joke, and equally willing to converse upon the maryel- 
5 lous life he had led, Upon my allusion to his carrying a man 
into the habit of wearing some kind of head-gear. That| across the Niagara, he observed, turning to the attendant 
modern man may discover one day that it is unnecessary is| who always accompanies him and looks to the ropes, “ That 
notjat all improbable, Some 30 years ago he invariably placed | is the chap I had on my back.” “ Did he exhibit any signs of 
a heavy cap Upon his new-born babes, but recently he has|fear?’,I asked, “ Well, when we got to the middle of the 
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his leg shake leetle ; , ‘Keep 
Tela, Or 1 Gil put pou Aven tail ble lag Ghalee a Doras 
Correspondence of papers. 
Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 826,—By T. 8. 


BLACK. 





WHITE, 
White to play and mate in 4 moves, 


SoLUuTION TO PROBLEM No, 825. 


White. Black. 
1. Bto Q6, ch 1. K to Q5 (best) 
2. Bto BS, ch | 2. K tks B (best) 
8. K 3. K tks R 





** Alternation Games” (says Mr. Loewenthal, who appends the 
notes) are not generally characterised by accurate or ul play, 
but the first of the ensuing games forms an exception, being 
played by the combatants with care, jetgment, and ability. The 
reader will be rewarded by the perusal. The game was played at 
the late Bristol Meeting, by Col. Le Hardy, Mr. Thorold, and Mr. 
Withers, on the part of White, nst Rev. — Pierpont, Mr. Hol- 





loway, and Mr. Loewenthal, as the representatives of Black. 
White Black White Black 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 83K toR3(h) QtksR 
2BtoQB4 PtoK B4 34 Q to K 5, ch to Q2 
rt Soe K P tks P 35 Q to KKt7,ch K to K 3 
4PtoK5 Oeste 5s 36 Q to K 5, ch tet 
5K KttoB3 PtoQ4 87 QtoKKt7,ch KtoK3 
6 KBtoQKkt5 KBtoB4 38 QtoK5,ch KtoQ2 
7 Kt tks P B tks Kt 89 QtoK Kt7,ch(i)K to Q B 3 (k) 
8 Btks Kt,ch Kt P tks B 40 KttoK5,ch KtoQKt3 
9QtksB” BtoR3 41 QtoKBé,ch KtoQR4 
10 QKttoR3(a2) Kt to K3 rt doy" Q to K B 8, ch 
1QtoQR4 QtoBsq 48K toK Kt4 QtoK Kt7,ch 
12 B to Kt5 Qto Kt2 44KtoKB5 FPtoK BT 
13 PtoQB4(b) PtoK R38(c) | 45 QtoQ8,ch(/l) KtoQR5 
14 B tks K K tks B 46 Qto ,ch KtoQR4 
15 P to Q Kt4 OX to 0 Ries 47 teh ch KtoQ Kt4 
6 Castl’s, KR(d) P to K Kt 4 48 Q to t3,ch KtoQB3 
17PtoQKt5 BPtksP 49 KttoK5,ch KtoB2 
18 QtoQ Kt4,ch K to K 3 50 Q to KB7,ch eee kta 
19 P tks QP, ch bay 51QtoK6,ch KtoQ Kt4 
20PtoK B4 to Q Kt2 an ae Beans 
219K RtoB2 PtoQB4 53 QtoQR4,ch K to Kt3 
22QtksKtP BtoQB3 54 QtoQB6,ch KtoQR4 
238 Q to K 2 Kt Ptks KBP | 55QtksP,ch KtoQR5 
MQRtoQsq, Qtks K P 56 QtoQB4,ch KtoQR4 
Baw eEe Ghee! Facts, ried kes 
27 KttoQB4 QtoK Kt2 20 8 te Kt6,ech K toQB6 
28 R tke B,ch(e) P tks R 60 Q to Q Kt 3, 
29 R toQ6,ch(f) K to his 2 ch (m) K toQ7 
30 R to Q2 QtoQ R8,ch | 61 KttoQB4,ch KtoK7 
8LRtoQ Ktks P, ch (g) |} 682 Qto K3, ch, and mates in 
32 K tks R P to K B6, ch 3 moves. 


(a) Preparatory to playing Q to Q R 4 with safety.—(b) From this 
point the game becomes very interesting.—(c) Taking the Pawn 
with Pawn would not have been good play ; it would have consi- 
derably improved White’s game.—(d) A good move; the King 
now safely lodged enables White to commence attackiug opera- 
tions.—(e) White carries on the attack with great en and 
spirit, ena Black’s defence extremely apna this 
point White did not make the most of their position. Had they 
played Q to Q 5, ch, the game would have been speedily decided. 
—(g) The only move to relieve themselves from their embarrass- 
ing position.—(h) White judiciously selected here the best move, 
as will be seen anon.—(i) White could do nothing better than to 
off-r a draw by “ perpetual check,” because, had they taken Rook 
with Queen, Black would have checked with Q at K B.8, winning 
the Knight, and eventually the game, owing to the numerical su- 
peer. of their Pawns.—(k) Fatal, losing the game inevitably. 

lack should have been content with drawing the game; by mov- 
ing their King to Q 2 and K 3 that object woald have been easily 
accomplished.—(/) The position here torms a study of remarkable 
interest; White with careful play has a “forced-won” game.— 
(m) White in the conduct of the latter part of the game exhibited 
great skill; every move was made with the utmost precision, 
which entitles them to the victory they achieved. 





eee 

THe LATE Mayor Fraser.—The Edinburgh Courant says, 
in reference to this gentleman, who has been described as a 
on grandson of Simon Lord ‘Lovat, executed for high treason 
n the reign of George Il: “This, we understand, is an 
error,as the major was great grandson to the 11th Lord 
Saltoun, and not a near connection of the Lovat family. His 
father married a daughter of Marshal Forbes, who held the 
rank of field-marshal in the Portuguese service, and was 
married toa noble Portuguese lady nearly connected with 
the royal family ofthat country. The marshal was a member 
of a branch of the noble house of Forbes, Lord Forbes, and 
held a high command in Portugal for many years.” 





Prres.—The greatest difference arises from the manner 
of smoking—those who use clean long pipes of clay, feel only 
the effect of the gaseous bodies and the free carbon. ooden 
pipes and pipes with glass stems are injurious. Cigars, 
smoked to the end, are the most injurious of all. To be safe, 
a cigar ought to be cast aside as soon asit is half smoked ; 
and every cigar ought to be smoked from a porovs tube. 
Cigars, indeed, are more injurious than any form of pipe; and 
the best pipe is unquestionably what is commonly called a 
“churchwarden” or “long clay.” After the clay pipe, the 
meerschaum is the most wholesome. A pipe with a meer- 
schaum bowl, an amber mouth-piece, and a clay stem, easily 
removable or changeable for a half-penny, would be the beau 
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THE ALBION. 


importance, if a man 
in which it is 





¢ interests. 

the compliment? We dislike the 
more than 
before the time shall have arrived for liquidating that portion 
of our national debt which we owe to a an obligation 


to be discharged in that hard currency w circulates from 
shotted cannon.— Boston Traveller. 


decline of life for nothing 


. 


Quezr Views or CrvmizaTion.—The French are having 
@ tough time of it in Algeria, for though they have just won 
a battle there, they had to pay for ita high price in blood, the 
“rebels” we most heroically, and deserving better fortune 
than pen und. We heartily wisk success to the Crescent in 
this conflict, for all who fight Frenchmen or Englishmen are 
necessarily our friends, The F's and Es would strike us down 
if they could, and so we are glad when they encounter stub- 
born resistance in their usurped or stolen lands.— Ditto. 





ARTIFICIAL TatEs.—A mole-killer of Monterey, in the 
Valais, in Switzerland, was recently brought before the correc- 
tional tribunal of that on a charge of swindling the 
authorities, which he effected in an ingenious manner. The 
destroyers of those animals receive a certain sum for each, but 
they are not bound to present the bodies in order to obtain 
the reward, but only the tails. The man in question delivered 
not less than 2,000, and received a sum of 300f. Surprise was 
felt at the number, and on close examination a great many 
were found to be artificial, manufactured by gumming a strip 
of the animal’s skin on a bit of wire covered with paper. The 
tail-maker was condemned to three months’ imprisonment. 


NOTICE. 


R. DE MARINI, Dentist, has returned to the City, 
and resumed the practice of his Pane gnome at his residence, 
60 East Thirty-fourth Street, between Fourth and Madison Aves, 


THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 

SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK, 

SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 
VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverzicn Cosmetic ResTora- 
TIVE AND SaniTaRY. 75 cents and $1 50 per Bottle. 

JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
50 Cents and $1 pze Borriz. 
HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 75 Cents pzr BortTis. 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 
% Cunts PER Bortye. 


Gaocinth off by the box of one dozen. Sold every- 

where. 

4\ if your druggist has not these articles, TakE NO 
OTHER, but send your order to 


VICTOR E. MAUG 
115 CHAMBERS 


Sole Agent for the Society. 


BRITISH NATION 
LIPH ASSURANCE ASSOOIATION, 








TREET. 





316 Regent Street, London, 

Offices, { 6S Wall Street, New York 
Capital and Surplus....... ee ete sees eee ee 06,160,000 
Lossesalready paid..............ecceeeeess 1,000,000 
Annual Income....... escewecccccsccccccens 850,000 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 


GEO. M. ENBYITT, 





e Manager in the U. 8. and Canada. 
READ THIS! 
COFFEE! COFFEE!!! COFFEE!!! 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
Only half the price of Java, double its strength, and the most 
healthy beverage in the world. 

It is used daily by the families of Bishop Janes, Bishop Ames, 
Bishop Baker, and the most distinguished Clergymen and 
professional men in thecountry. By the New York Eye Infirmary 

and most public institutions. Sold by every grocer in the U.§ 


GENERAL DEPOT, 154 Reade 8t., N.Y. Sold at whole- 
sale ; also by the following agencies : 


A.L. Wait & Co.,90 Blackstone St. Kiefer & Engle, Dayton,Ohio. 
Boston. Sawyer & Starrett, Indianapolis, 
Francis H. Perry, Providence, Indiana. 


James Mills. omg hae H. B. Shields,Corydon, Indiana, 
Hoeflich & Molan, Phila. Pa. Hargan, Sappington & Co. 
A. A. Colter & Co, Cincinnati,O. - Madison, Indiana. 
Gordon McMillan & Co. Cleve- T. D. Brown, Laporte, Indiana. 
land, Ohio, Joshua Burr, Davenport, Iowa. 
Iams & Co, Marietta, Ohio. J. & J. W. Bunn,Springfeld TL 
McGowan & Son, Steubenville,O. 8. B. Davis & Co, Alton rs 
8. N. Callender, Buffalo, N. Y. Cutter & Lindsay, Peoria, © 
I. D. Bixby & Co., » C. C. Garber, Chicago, “ 
Michigan. Kellogg & Birge,Keokuk, Iowa. 
— % & Lippincott, Steuben- Tisdale & Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 
ville, Ohio. J W. Ledyard, Milwaukie, Wis. 
Norton & Sharpe, Lexington Ky. Aemnies M‘Conville,Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. 
And by every Wholesale Grocer in N- Y. City. 


SKINNER’S PULMONALES inm- 
mediately relieve Coughs, Colds, Hoarsencss, 
yy Loss cf Voice, Bronchitis, Lassitude, Thirst, 

7) and every symptom of the first stages of Pul- 
ww monary Consumption. They are white, in 
form of a water, and as suitable for the infant 
in the cradle as the patient of three score years 
and ten. Orators and all who overtax the vo- 
cul organs receive instant relief by their use. 
Bold all Druggists. Pr pared by E. M. 
SKINNER, Chemist, 27 Tremont St., Boston. 















this, that we fear we shall be “off the hooks” 


November 12 


CONSTITUTION 


LIFE SYRUP 
Prepared by Wm. H. Gregg, M. D. 


Graduate Coll of Physicians and Surgeons, N. Y., formerly 
Assistant yeician’ Blackwell's Island Hospital, late 
Medical mn, ar hago York State Volun- 
teer ts, under Governor 
win D. Morgan. 
CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP. 
A ee sa? aentey remedy for all diseases o 
IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD and for all ( 
EASES transmitted from PARENT TO CHILD. 
PARALYSIS. 
Fae, Eee ree, Seen Aeon It is universal] 
admitted that Constitution Life Syrup is the only effective rs 
of restoration in the various forms of Paral 


ysis, that we need not 
reiterate that it is ame 7: | the Great Life Giving Power. 
DYSPEPSIA. 








from an 
) DIS- 


et oe 


INDIGESTION, Liver COMPLAINT. 
CoNSTIPATION, WEIGHT aT STOMACH, 
BILLIOUSNESS, Want OF APPETITE, 
FLATULENCB, Bap BREATH. 
SCROFULA. 

Struma, GLANDULAR SWELLINGS, 
ULCERATION, Kine’s Evin, 

Erys SaLt RueumM 


IPELAS, Y 

This taint (HEREDITARY and ACQUIRED, ) filling life with untold 

misery, is by all usual medical remedies incurable. 
RHEUMATISM. 

If there is any disease in which the Constitution Life Syrup is 
a Sovereign, it is in Rheumatism and its’*kindred affections. e 
most intense pains are almost instantly alleviated, enormous 
swellings are reduced. Cases, chronic or vicarivus, of 20 or 30 
years standing, have been cured by us. 

NERVOUSNESS. 
NERVOUS DEBILITY. SHATTERED NERVES. 
LOSS OF POWER. : ST. VITUS’ DANCE. 
CONFUSION OF THOUGHTS. EPILEPSY. 

Thousands who have suffered for years will bless the day on 
which they read these lines. Particularly to weak, suffering woman 
will this medicine prove an inestimable Blessing —-divastieg their 
footsteps to Hope which fulfill more than it promises. 

MERCURIAL DISEASES. 
ROTTING OF BONES. 
ACHES IN BONES. 
FEELING OF WEARINESS. DEPRESSION OF SPIRITS. 

CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP purges the — entirely 
from all the evil effects of MERCURY, removing the Bad Breath, 
and curing the Weak Joints and Rheumatic Pains which’the use 
of Calomel is sure to produce. It hardens Spongy Gums and 
secures the teeth as firmly as ever. 


CUNSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP. 
Eradicates, root and branch, all Eruptive Diseases 
of the Skin, like 
ULCERS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, 
And all other ¢ifficulties of this kind, which so much disfigures 
the outward appearance of both males and females, often making 
them a disgusting object to themeelvés and their friends. 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 
Cures all Swelling of the Glands, 


Either of the Face, Neck, or Female Breast, and should be taken 
as soon as the swelling is detected, thus qyeventing their breaking, 
and producing troublesome Discharging Sores, which disfigure so 
many of the young portion of the community, from six to twenty 
years of age. been | children are very subject to disc ng 
from the Ears, which depends upon a scrofula constitution. These 
cases soon recover by taking a few doses of the Life Syrup. 
All scrofulous persons suffering irom genom Debility, Emaci- 
ation, Dyspepsia and Dropsy of the limbs, abdomen, and in the 
female, bro y of the ovaries and womb, generally accompanied 
with the In mation and Ulceration of the Uterus, are perma- 
nently cured by Constitution Life Syrup. The diseases known 
as Goitre or Swelled Neck the Life Syrup will remove entirely. 
The remedy should be taken for some time, as the disease is ex- 
ceedingly chronic and stubborn, and will not be removed with- 
out extra effort. 
Tumors of the Ovaries, Tumors of the Breast, and swellings 
of other glands of the body will be completely reduced without 
resorting to the knife, or operations of any kind. 
E a, Fits, Sympathetic or Organic Diseases of the Heart, 
alpitation, Disease of the Valves, producing a grating or 
filing sound, Dropsy of the Heart Case and all the affections ot 
this important organ, (persons suffering from any acute pain in 
the region of the heart) will be greatly relieved by Constitution 
Life Syrup. 


SALIVATION, 
BAD COMPLEXION. 


BROKEN DOWN AND 
DELICATE CONSTITUTIONS. 
Suffering from Indisposition to Exertion, Pain in the Back, Loss 
of Memory, Forebodings, Horror of Calamity, Fear of Disease, 
Dimness of Vision, Dry, Hot Skin and Extremities, Want of 
Sleep, Restlessness, Pale, Haggard Countenance, and Lassitude 
of the Muscular System, all require the aid of CONSTITUTION 
LIFE 8YRUP. 

FOR ALL FORMS OF 

ULCERATIVE DISEASES. 
Either of the Noss, Turoat, Toneve, SPrvz, FOREHEAD or 
SCALP, no remedy has ever proved its equal. 
In diseases of the Liver, giving rise to Languor, Dizziness, In- 
digestion, Weak Stomach, or an ulcerated or cancerous condition 
ot that organ, accompanied with burning or other unpleasant 
compte, will be relieved by the use of CONSTITUTION LIFE 
SYRUP. 


AS A GENERAL BLOOD-PURIFYING AGENT, THE 
LIFE SYRUP STANDS UNRIVALLED BY ANY 
PREPARATION IN THE WORLD. 


Diseases of the Spine, as usually developed in the young, Hip 
Diseases, Neura'gia, and all the Nervous Diseases, and Ladies who 
are suffering from Diseases for which they are at_a loss to know 
how to do, we would advise the use of CONSTITUTION LIFE 
SYRUP. It will restore their pallid countenance, strengthen 
their weak back, and side, give them new energy, new life and 


happiness. 
THE RICH AND POOR 


Are liable to the same diseases. Nature and Science have made 
the Constitution Life Syrup for the benefit of all. 


PURE BLOOD 


Produces healthy men and women; and if the constitution is 
neglected in youth, diseases and early death is the result. Do not 
delay when the means are so near at hand and within the reach 
of 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP, 
Is the Poor Man’s friend, and the Rich Man’s 
Blessing ! 
BUY IT, TAKE IT AND BE CURED. 
IT IS UNLVERSAL IN ITS EFFECTS. 
WM. H. GREGG, M.D., 
S le Proprietor, New York. 
LABORATORY, BROUKLYN, L. L 
Price $1 per Bottle; 6 Bottles for $5. 
tay” Sent ty Express to all parts of the Country. 








JUDSON’S PILLS, — 


MORGAN & ALLEN, 
Druggists, Agents, 46 Clad Sirect, New York, 





